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Centenary of the Architectural Association 


Inspite of austerity and difficulties, the Council of the Architec- 
tural Association hope to celebrate the centenary of the A.A. with 
becoming ceremony and rejoicing between Wednesday 17 and 
Friday 19 December inclusive. The prevailing conditions have 
limited the number of functions which can be made available to 
the full membership, but it is hoped that as many members as 
possible will attend this important event in the history of the A.A. 

For many years the A.A. has made a special feature of its con- 
tacts with the Dominions, Colonies and foreign countries. A large 
‘number of delegates from these have already notified their intention 
tobe present and members will have opportunities of meeting them. 
Relations between the R.I.B.A. and the A.A. have always been 
close and cordial even when, as is recorded in Mr. John Summer- 
son’s admirable centenary history of the A.A., just published, the 
)AA. has taken upon itself the réle of a ‘ginger group’ in the archi- 
tectural body politic. The A.A. is an ‘Associated Society’ of the 
RLB.A. and its President or other representative has served 
officially on the R.I.B.A. Council since 1889. The R.I.B.A. will, of 
\course, be represented at the celebrations and the Council has 
placed the Henry Florence and Henry Jarvis Halls at the disposal 
ofthe A.A. for some of the functions. 

The principal items are an exhibition at Bedford Square illus- 
ating the history and activities of the A.A. during the past 100 
years and at the present time, an official reception and dance at 
the R.I.B.A., a commemoration service in St. George’s Church, 
Bloomsbury, and a dance arranged by the Students’ Committee 
at Bedford Square. A special Centenary Students’ Pantomime will 
% presented at the R.I.B.A. The full programme is to be 
amounced shortly. 





‘Rural Housing 
The Minister of Health, the Rt. Hon. Aneurin Bevan, addressed a 
wnference at the R.I.B.A. on 3 October which was attended by 
representatives of some Government Departments, the R.I.B.A., 
Royal Institution of Chartered Surveyors, National Federation of 
huilding Trades’ Employers, National Federation of Building 
Trades’ Operatives, the C.P.R.E. and others. The purpose of the 
tonference was to launch the scheme for erecting Airey pre- 
’bricated houses in rural areas as a means of meeting quickly the 
mand for housing resulting from the agricultural programme. 
the Minister said that housing for rural workers was second 
mority to housing for miners. The Airey house programme was 
upplementary to the traditional housing programme, but had the 
vécial aim of providing houses quickly. Orders had been placed 
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for components of 20,000 houses. Already layouts for 7,491 had 
been approved, tenders had been received for 6,220 and the shells 
of 1,114 had been erected. At least 13,000 should be in approved 
tenders by the end of this year. 

Amid some laughter the Minister said that both rural authorities 
and builders had shown at first ‘a remarkable lack of enthusiasm’ 
for this project; he had however succeeded in talking them round 
so that the whole output had now been ordered and full agreement 
reached with employers’ and operatives’ organizations regarding 
erection. He emphasized that the withdrawal of German labour by 
next year would mean a substantial number of these houses would 
have to be available by the time of the 1948 harvest. 

Describing the house, the Minister said that the design made 
the least possible demand on scarce materials and trades, particu- 
larly bricklaying and plastering. No expensive equipment was 
required for erection and the method of construction could be 
quickly mastered; it was therefore eminently suitable for the small 
country builder. The shell of a house could be erected by a team 
of six men in about ten days though this figure could be much 
improved with experience. 

A film intended for the general public was shown at the beginning 
of the conference. 


The Royal Fine Art Commission 


Mr. John Summerson, B.A. (Arch.), F.S.A. [A] and Mr. Henry 
Moore, the sculptor, have been appointed members of the Royal 
Fine Art Commission in place of the late Lord Lee of Fareham and 
Dr. Charles Holden [F] who has retired. 


Students’ Evening of Working Drawings 

The Students’ Evening to be held on 29 October at 6.30 in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of Working Drawings should be very 
well worth attending. The Exhibition contains drawings lent by 
Sir Patrick Abercrombie [F], Mr. Richard Nickson [F], Mr. E. 
Maxwell Fry [F], Mr. R. H. Matthew [A], Architect to the L.C.C. 
The drawings include the Centre of Bournemouth Planning 
Scheme, the Dover Replanning Scheme, two Metropolitan Borough 
reconstructions, a new palace in Nigeria, buildings for West Africa 
Airways Corporation, the Rotinoff permanent aluminium house, 
a mental hospital at Kumasi, a club at Accra, Lewisham Borough 
flats, a school at Kennington, a nursery at Maitland Park Road and 
stores at Stamford Hill and Peckham Rye. It is hoped that the 
architects or their representatives will be present to explain the 
drawings; refreshments will be provided. The exhibition is open 
from 22 to 30 October inclusive from 10 a.m. to 7 p.m. (Satur- 
day 5 p.m.). 








The F.O.C. Fire Protection Association 

The Fire Offices’ Committee Fire Protection Association which 
was formed last year ‘in parallel’ with the Joint Fire Research 
Organisation of D.S.I.R. is getting into its stride. A brochure has 
been issued setting out the purpose and services of the F.P.A., 
which briefly is that of ‘reducing fire wastage’. When it is realized 
that during the past ten years this has amounted to £108,000,000— 
not counting consequential damage such as loss of production and 
employment and dislocation of services—it will be seen that the 
F.P.A. has a large task to fulfil and one which is of very great 
national importance at the present time. The brochure sets out the 
services which it will undertake, of which advice is the principal 
one of interest to architects. The advice is available to anyone 
including government departments, local authorities and industrial 
and commercial concerns. Anyone can become an Associate 
Member on payment of an annual subscription of one guinea for 
which he receives copies of the F.P.A.’s publications and a periodi- 
cal Bulletin which it is hoped to start shortly. The F.P.A. is closely 
linked with the Joint Fire Research Organization and the two 
bodies are in continuous consultation on all matters of fire re- 
search. The Director is Mr. W. H. Tuckey, O.B.E., who for many 
years was Chief Technical Officer of the Fire Offices’ Committee. 
The Association’s temporary address is the Testing Station, Bore- 
ham Wood, Elstree, Herts (Tel.: Elstree 1341). Offices are at 
present being prepared in London. 


Building Centre 

Mr. Gontran Goulden T.D. [A] has been appointed to take charge 
of the technical section at the Building Centre from 1 November. 
Mr. Goulden, who was educated at St. Edmund’s School, Canter- 
bury, the British Institute, Paris, and the Bartlett School of 
Architecture, has had a varied career. In addition to working in 
the offices of Frank Scarlett [F], Norman & Dawbarn [FF] and 
the late Joseph Hill to whom he was Chief Assistant, he was 
architect to the Wellcome Archeological Research Expedition to 
the Near East and Palestine in 1934-35. Commissioned in the 
Royal Artillery, Territorial Army, in 1931, he saw war service 
between 1939 and 1946 in Ceylon, India and Burma attaining the 
rank of Brigadier, and commanded an A.A. brigade in S.E.A.C. He 
was twice mentioned in despatches. He is at present Lieut.-Col. 
commanding the 452nd H.A.A. Regiment R.A., Territorial Army. 
Since the war he has been a member of the teaching staff of the 
A.A. School of Architecture and in practice in association with 
Christopher Nicholson [F] and Hugh Casson [A]. 


Survey of Old Devon Farmhouses and Cottages 

The Devonshire Association is to undertake a survey of old farm- 
houses and cottages in the county. A small management committee 
has been formed and serving on it are Mr. H. Dyer [L] and Mr. 
Bruce W. Oliver [F]. The committee asks for volunteers to take 
photographs, make sketch plans and compile historical notes. They 
should apply to Mr. Dyer, Wendon, Lyndhurst Avenue, Barnstaple. 


A.B.S. 
Gifts for the Tombola have been coming in, but more are wanted 
and time is getting short. Please do not delay; look out your gift 
from your possessions and send it to the Secretary, the Architects” 
Benevolent Society. Alternatively send a cheque with which a gift 
can be bought. 

The A.B.S. also ask those who have collecting boxes to clear 
them and send in the money before the end of the year. 


Sir John Soane’s Museum—Correction 

The Soane Museum is closed on Mondays throughout the year, not 
only during August, as erroneously stated in the September 
JOURNAL. Hours of opening from Tuesday to Saturday inclusive 
are from 10 a.m. to 5 p.m. 
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Ecclesiastical Stained Glass 


Not many private exhibitions by artists are of interest to -hitects 
as such. There are plenty of exhibitions of paintings and pture, 
but far too few of the works of artist-craftsmen. A little « _ibition 
of ecclesiastical glass by Gordon M. Webster, recent]. eld at 
Walker’s Galleries, was therefore a welcome sign that ¢ higher 
crafts are not yet wholly sunk without trace in a sea of sta’ 7 rdizeq 
and commercialized production. Although working in a: : ncient 
craft, Mr. Webster is anything but reactionary nor, on 1}. other 
hand, does he seek to be pertinaciously ‘modern’; his «ork jg 
neither photographic nor abstract. His windows have a c . dity of 
gentleness in both composition and colour; they are frest' serene 
without a trace either of the flaring flamboyance or of senti- 
mentality which has earned stained glass a bad name. Also ‘eis no 


mere painter working in a new medium; that he clearly understands 
glass is shown by his skilful use of leading and of varyi:= thick. 
nesses of glass. These characteristics are well brought cui! in his 
window for the Church of Scotland at the Empire Exhibition, 
Glasgow. Mr. Walker’s exhibition clearly demonstrates that the 
stained glass window is by no means a dead art form and indicates 
that it might well be used in non-ecclesiastical public buildings as 
well as in old and new churches. After all we may one day erect 
buildings where the fenestration is not wholly conditioned by foot- 
candles on the working plane. 


The Reilly Scholarship 


We wish specially to draw the attention of readers to the letter 
signed by Mr. N. J. Aslan [A] on page 617, inviting subscriptions 
to found a scholarship and medal at Liverpool University School 
of Architecture, in honour of Professor Sir Charles Reilly. For one 
who has played so great a part in architectural education there 
could be no more fitting commemoration. It is wise also to found 
the scholarship while Sir Charles is still with us to give his expert 
advice on the purpose and terms and we hope that he will be 
spared for many years more to smile annually on the recipients 
and to watch over their progress with that paternal solicitude and 
wisdom which has endeared him to so many generations of 
students. 


R.I.B.A. Scale of Architects’ Fees for State-Aided Multi-Storey 
Flats 


The attention of members is drawn to the fact that, on the recom- 
mendation of the Practice Committee, certain points of inter- 
pretation in regard to the operation of the Scale have recently been 
approved by the Council and have also been accepted by the 
Ministry of Health. The Scale has accordingly been reprinted, 
embodying the interpretations as an appendix. It is printed on 
page 618 of this issue. Separate copies may be obtained on 
application to the Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


On the Cover 
Arlington Row, Bibury. Photograph by Herbert Felton, F.R.P.S. 


R.1L.B.A. Diary 


WEDNESDAY 22 TO THURSDAY 30 OCTOBER. Exhibition of Architects’ 
Working Drawings. 

WEDNESDAY 29 OCTOBER, 6.30 P.M. Special Students’ evening in 
connection with the Working Drawings Exhibition. 

TUESDAY 11 NOVEMBER, 6 P.M. Inaugural General Meeting. Ad- 
dress by the President. Presentation of the London Architecture 
Bronze Medal. 

TUESDAY 18 NOVEMBER, 6 P.M. A. S. B. Lecture. Substitute Materials 
and their Influence on Design. G. Grenfell Baines [A] and Tom 
Mellor [A]. 

TUESDAY 25 NOVEMBER, 6 P.M. General Meeting. The Picturesque in 
Architecture. Dr. Nikolaus Pevsner. 
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The model of the School 


School at Walkern Rd., Stevenage 
Architects: F. R. S. Yorke [F'], E. Rosenberg 


and C. S. Mardall [A] 


Present-day standards of daylighting in 
hool classrooms virtually prohibit a multi- 
wrey building. To achieve the standards 
ome light must come from the corridor side, 
and in practice this means clerestory lights. 
In this school at Stevenage the difficulty 
sovercome by a novel plan, the classrooms 
tring in two-storey blocks yet receiving day- 
ght from both sides. The building also shows 
everal other interesting planning points in 
espect of such matters as insulation against 
noise: and it accords with the modern trend 

being both a community building and a 
hool for children. The construction too is 


nusual as it consists of a special system of 


elded steel framework and precast roof, 
foor and wall slabs. 

On the 8th of last month work was started 
in this mixed secondary modern school for 
the accommodation of 450 children. The 
complex requirements of a modern school 
wll for very careful planning if the ap- 
proach to each department is to be short 
and direct, and at the same time the more 
Noisy rooms are to be kept as far away 
irom the classrooms as is reasonably possi- 
dle. These difficulties are increased in the 
tase of the Stevenage school because the 
heme includes community centres for 
adults and youths. An assembly hall and 
‘lage is, of course, common to the needs 
doth of the school and the general public. 
The solution of these problems was not 
made more easy by the presence of a 10 ft. 
(top in levels across the site. 
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General Plan. The architects adopted an 
H-shaped plan with an extension contain- 
ing the assembly hall and the metal and 
woodwork rooms. The community portion 
of the buildings has been placed in prox- 
imity to the main entrance in the south-west 
corner; this entrance leads directly to a 
foyer whence the assembly hall is entered, 
while a corridor leads past the hall and 
round to the metal and woodwork rooms 
and also serves as an approach to the emer- 
gency exit and to the public lavatories. 
From the foyer a flight of stairs leads to the 
first floor portion of the community centre, 
containing a games room, common rooms 
for youths and adults, a library, discussion 
room, and exhibition space. It will thus be 
seen that the community portion can be ap- 
proached without intruding into the school 
departments proper, although the staff 
rooms and the dining-hall are each ap- 
proached from the foyer, but then the head- 
master and headmistress’s rooms should be 
near the entrance to be used by parents, and 
it is well that the dining-hall should be kept 
away from the classrooms. The foyer, in- 
deed, although not central on the plan, acts 
as the focal centre of the school; the class- 
rooms are approached from it, through an 
intervening lobby, where a change of levels 
takes place, overcome by steps. 

The problem with classrooms is to place 
the cloakrooms and lavatories in close 
proximity, but where these classrooms are 
on two floors, as at Stevenage, and where 





it is wished to provide cross ventilation and 
lighting on both floors, the solution is not 
easy. In this school the difficulty has been 
overcome by placing its lavatories in a 
separate two-storey block lying parallel to 
the classrooms; on the ground floor the in- 
tervening space is given a roof at low level, 
covering a corridor and the cloakrooms, 
leaving an open area above, and on the first 
floor this area is crossed by three bridges; 
by this means it has been possible to intro- 
duce clerestory windows in the inner class- 
room walls on both floors. This arrangement 
will be seen clearly in Fig. 1 which is a close- 
up photograph of the model at that part. 

The eastern leg of the H-plan is devoted 
to a needlework room and various science 
rooms on the ground floor, and to arts and 
crafts rooms and a practical room on the 
first floor. Here too is a flat for teaching 
housecraft and occasional use by visitors. 
The gymnasium, with its changing-rooms, 
showers and lavatories, juts out from the 
northern end of this leg and thus has been 
kept well away from the classroom block, 
where quiet is needed. Those noisy places, 
the metal and woodworking rooms, have 
been relegated to the extreme end of the 
buildings. 


Detailed Planning. The assembly hall de- 
signed to seat 500 has windows facing an 





Fig. 1: View showing the bridges 
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Yorke [F], E. Rosenberg and C. S. Mardall 
[A], assisted by T. R. Evans [A], R. Toma- 
lin [A], C. Kitchen, and P. Whiting [A]. 


Details of Equipment. The setting out and 
equipment of the various departments have 
been settled in collaboration with the Hert- 
ford County Educational Organizers for 


special subjects; a description of some of 


them follows in which the arrangement and 
equipment decided on are listed. They aie 
typical of the detailed study given to the 
whole building. 


Art Room (Fig. 5). Black-out blinds. Low 
windows along one wall, with high windows 
facing south. Two sinks with wood drain- 
ers, tiled back with 6-in. shelf over and 
cupboards under for palettes and _ trays. 


etc. Flower box sunk in floor for plants in 
pots and jars. Long wali facing north-west 
light with fibreboard for pin-ups from 2 ft. 
6 in. to 6 ft. 9 in. high. Flush picture rail 
over. Drawers 2 ft. wide and | ft. 6in. deep 
in tray form to pull right out, for pencils, 
brushes, paints, etc. One row of drawers 
only at 2 ft. 6 in. in height and cupboards 
under, with adjustable shelves. Racks for 
40 half imperial boards (23 in. by 16 in.) and 
20 imperial boards (32 in. by 23 in.) in two 
and one-tier racks with divisions at | ft. 
centres. Blackboard 10 ft. 4 in. long with 
white screen over. Tables, easels. stools, to 
stack and move easily. Floor to be easily 
cleaned, but not polished 


Annexe. (Fig. 5). For sixth form to work at 
tables, say six scholars. Plan chest 3 ft. 4 in. 
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wide, 2 ft. 6 in. deep for repro ictions 


drawing paper, cards, etc. Trays ° ft, by 
1 ft. 6 in. for pencils, pins and © ,arcogj 
Racks for 24 half imperial and 12 nperiaj 
boards, shelves to slide out. Pow. poin: 


over table with heatproof top. Sh: ives fo; 


books. Store for school material a> d work 
in progress. Blank wall space in «1d wall 
for easels, shelves over. Drawers 2 ‘t. 6 jp 
deep, shelves and cupboards 2 ft. 6 4, deep 
up to sill level. Cupboards and she’ es | ft 
6 in. deep up to 7 ft. 

Display Space. Glass-fronted cu boards 
12 in. deep, possibly movable. Lor. run of 
flush picture rail. 

Assembly Hall (Fig. 3). 3,000 ft. super. to 
seat about 500, wired for broadc: st. Flat 


floor, flat stage raised 3 ft. from ha! floor 
Movable nesting chairs to be stored in 6 ft 
high space under stage. Foyer, cloakrooms 
and lavatories for men and women. Light- 
ing for all purposes, including two ‘loor or 
spot lights for stage, on side wal 


some 
distance from proscenium opening 
Stage. Proscenium opening 20 fi. wide. 
12 ft. high, with wider opening possible 


when not in use for plays. Stage 24 ‘t. 6 in 
deep with apron 5 ft. wide in front. 20 ft 
wide, and plastered back wall for cyclorama 
curved at sides and top. Top 5 in. of apron 
to be movable, also steps leading to audi- 
torium to be built in sections and movable. 
Lighting battens 3 ft. above proscenium 
opening and in floor in front of cyclorama. 
No footlights. Backstage switch panel, con- 
trolling auditoriumalso. Three rails for drops 
or borders to be at ceiling level (18 {t. from 
stage) arranged to move backwards, for- 
wards, up and down. Wings 10 ft. on each 
side of proscenium opening plus 5 ft. one 
side and 10 ft. the other, if possible, for 
properties, work on scenery, etc. Wings to 
be 15 ft. high minimum. Floor of stage soft- 
wood, ceiling not hard plastered, for plug- 
ging. Flap from front rail in ceiling to 
cyclorama to form rigid, sloping sounding- 
board for music. 


Green Rooms. Insulated from stage, with 
W.Cs. for men and women, lavatory basins, 
cupboards and mirrors. 


Metalwork Room (Fig. 4). Part of floor to 
be granolithic. Three tables 9 ft. by 2 ft. 9 in. 
with six vices on each. One setting-out table 
4 ft. by 3 ft. hardwood unpolished top, pot- 
board under, open framing. One metal- 
topped bench 9 ft. by 2 ft. with two gas 
points for soldering and to carry one hand 
shearing machine. One double-ended bench 
guide, one metal-topped bench 6 ft. by 2 ft. 
to carry one garage vice, one pipe vice, one 
Smith’s leg vice, one brazing hearth 24 in. 
diameter, with power point for electric 
blower. One sink 2 ft. by 1 ft. 9 in. by 10in. 
fireclay. One acid bath. Scouring bench 
4 ft. long, hardwood (sycamore). Forge bay 
3 ft. by 3 ft., two anvils on block 15 in. or 
18 in. square. 4 ft. by 1 ft. 8 in. lathe, power 
point, 3 ft. by 1 ft. 8 in. lathe, power point, 
pillar drill, power point, motorized grinder, 
power point, power hacksaw, power point. 
Bay for car chassis. Cupboard for tools. 
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Fig. 5: The art room and annexe 

Cupboard for display. Blackboard on slid- 
ing door to metal store. 

Work Store. Shelving 2 ft. wide and 1 ft. 


6 in. wide. Cupboard 4 ft. wide above 4 ft. 
high. 


Metal Store. Racks for metal. Shelving 
| ft. 6 in. wide. 


Woodwork. Ten benches with vices, cup- 
boards for work and tools under, 5 ft. by 
2 ft. 6 in. by 2 ft. 6 in. each for two boys. 
Setting-out bench 4 ft. by 3 ft. unpolished 
hardwood top, open framing, potboard 
under. 2 ft. run metal-topped bench for 
glue pots, sink, 4 ft. run for glueing, 4 ft. 
run for sharpening. Wood-turning lathe, 
power point. Four sawing stools 3 ft. by 
1 ft. 6 in. Cupboards for tools and stores 
(pencils, etc.). Cupboard for display. Black- 
board on upper part of sliding doors to 
timber store. 


Work Store. Slatted shelves 2 ft. wide, part 
enclosed in cupboard for adults. 


Timber Store. Racks for storing wood hori- 
zontally, supports (gas piping) at 2 ft. 
centres horizontally, | ft. 6 in. centres verti- 
cally, lowest row 2 ft. from ground 1 ft. 8 in. 
long. Racks for vertical storage, supports 
3 ft. and 6 ft. from ground. | ft. long. 


Mechanical Drawing. Six benches 7 ft. 6 in. 
by 2 ft. 9 in., each for three boys using half 
imperial boards. 8 ft. run of blackboard. 
Cupboard for T-squares, racks for half im- 
perial boards. Drawers for half imperial 
drawing paper (sheets 23 in. by 16 in.). 


Instructor. Cupboards for books, special 
tools, equipment, etc. Drawing table*with 
drawers for paper, instruments, etc. 

Partitions to Mechanical Drawing and 
Instructor’s Room .-are light, glazed and 
movable. 








Foreword 


Mr. James Spedan Stedman [A] has made 
a study of the special requirements in 
churches and community centres for the 
deaf and dumb, a task for which his work 
as a lay-reader peculiarly qualifies him. 
The following article is based on papers he 
has written, and contains the conclusions at 
which he has arrived. Mr. Stedman hopes 
that the points he makes will be of use to 
architects who may be commissioned to 
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Churches and Community Centres 
for the Deaf and Dumb 


From notes by James 


design buildings for those who cannct hear, 
and that his views will guide research into 
useful channels. 

It is not generally known that in 1939, 
when ‘All about the Deaf’ was last pub- 
lished by The National Institute for the 
Deaf, there were over 30,000 persons in 
Great Britain who had been deaf from 
birth or very early life, and incapable of 
benefiting from hearing aids and _ the 
general provisions that exist for education, 
religious observance and social advantage. 
This number has considerably increased 
since then, and in practically every county 
one of the 80 Regional Associations exists, 
whose branches may be found in all the 
larger towns, housed in some adapted 
buildings not far from a transport centre, 
where those over 16 years of age who have 
left school meet like a large family for wor- 
ship and social intercourse. In addition to 


Spedan Stedman [A] 


these born deaf there were before this 
recent war over 33,000 deafened service 
men, and since 1944 Hard of Hearing clubs 
have also sprung up throughout the land, 
and in many cases meet in the premises of 
the deaf and dumb societies. Few of these 
premises are without a church or chapel 
where Church of England services are con- 
ducted, either weekly or at least once a 
month. 

Designing a church for the deaf and dumb 
calls for a clear and sympathetic under- 
standing of the limitations these disabilities 
have upon the worshippers. It must always 
be remembered that the deaf and dumb can 
take their part in any service only through 
the sense of sight, so that a church designed 
for normal services conducted chiefly by 
means of sound is most unlikely to be suit- 
able. The language of the deaf and dumb 
is threefold; either the movements of the 
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Fig. 1: A, altar, P, pulpit, L. lectern 


lips are read, or finger spelling can be fol- 
lowed, alternatively hand signs must be 
employed for communication. The method 
adopted depends fargely on the date at 
which the sufferer was educated and the 
intensity of deafness, but to embrace the 
whole congregation all three methods must 
be used. This means that throughout a ser- 
vice the attention of the worshippers must 
be concentrated on the celebrant or con- 
ductor, who should not at any time be 
hidden from view, nor must he be so far 
away that lip or sign reading causes undue 
eye strain. [t has been found by trial with 
various living subjects that the maximum 
distance at which the lips can be read with- 
out strain is 40 ft. and 65 ft. for signs: 
therefore where a large congregation is to 
be accommodated it is necessary to provide 
galleries rather than to exceed these sight 
limitations. It is also essential that persons 
whether standing, kneeling or sitting at the 
sides of the church, shall not have their 
view of the celebrant impeded by the pulpit 
or lectern. These must therefore be placed 
well to the flanks, because the Epistle and 
Gospel are commonly read from the sides 
of the altar and not from the normal 
positions. The point is illustrated in Fig. 1, 
where the dotted lines indicate the path of 


sight from the altar to those at the sides of 


the church. The need for nearness to the 
celebrant rules out a long and narrow 
building, but in a wide and shallow church 
it is best that the lines of sight from the ex- 
treme sides to the altar should not intersect 
at an angle greater than 90 degrees, because 
lips and signs can be read only from the 
tront. These considerations suggest the 
suitability of a fan shape (Fig. 2), and it 
will be found that this gives the largest 
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seating area, and makes it easy to arrange 
the seats so that persons in front do not 
interfere with the view of those behind. 

Another point to be considered is the 
height of the altar, pulpit and lectern, for 
if these are set too high, especially in a 
shallow church, the occupants of the front 
seats will almost certainly have to crane 
their necks, and this soon becomes tiring. 
In churches where there is a chancel the 
altar step should be at least 2 ft. 6 in. above 
the floor level of the front seats, and the 
pulpit and lectern i ft., unless the front 
seats are more than 5 ft. away. In any case 
if the church is intended to accommodate 
more than 40 persons it is best to form the 
nave floor in a series of rakes; the sanctuary 
or chancel up to the first 16 ft. from the 
altar step being level, the second 16 ft. 
raked upwards 3} in. in 1 ft.; the third ? in. 
in | ft.; and the fourth | in. in | ft. Fig. 3 
shows this arrangement. 


Lighting. Careful arrangement of the 
lighting is essential if the worshippers are 
to follow the service with ease. As move- 
ments of the lips, hands and arms play such 
a vital part in the service, it is obvious that 
they must be so illuminated that their 
actions are clearly defined, and this means 
that the hands must be moulded by light 
and shade: three-dimensional objects with- 
out shadows appear flat. for we all know 
how uninteresting a photographic portrait 
looks if the sitter is lighted from the direct 
front; the features do not stand out in 
relief, nor will the celebrant’s hands it 
lighted by an even and uniform illumina- 
tion. But in deciding the arrangement of the 
lighting there is another danger to be 
avoided and that is a pool of strong light 
behind the celebrant, such as would pro- 
ceed from an east window above the altar. 
in the Middle Ages the attitudes of the 
figures in the stained-glass eastern window 
told their message to the illiterate wor- 
shippers listening to the voice of the priest 
and the music of the choir, but to the deaf 
and dumb that tranquil beauty is a dis- 
traction to their reading of lips and signs. 
Light should therefore come from areas 
in front of the celebrant and should not 
illuminate with any great intensity those 
parts of the chancel that lie behind him. 
Windows should be invisible to the congre- 
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Fig. 3: The floor raised in successive rakes 
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Fig The fan-shaped church 

gation, but if they must be in view t!:cn the 
sills should not come below an angi. of 45 
degrees subtended from the eyes of a person 
standing at the side of the church. as is 
shown in Fig. 4. Sunbeams may be desir- 


able in a parish church, but they are 


disastrous in a church designed for the deat 
and dumb. This suggests the suitability ofa 
north-south orientation with windows set in 


staggered side walls, as indicated in Fig. 5 


Where traditional eastern orientation is 
desired, or is determined by site conditions, 
windows should be placed in the north wall: 
or, since acoustics can be ignored, iu saw- 


tooth roof construction (Fig. 6) allowing 
daylight from behind the worshippers to 
fall on their service books, may be tound 
suitable. It is, of course, possible to provide 
screens like those designed by the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
which absorb sunrays from the south and 
reflect light from the north, but, apart from 
the liability of such fittings to get dirty and 
otherwise out of order, it seems unnecessary 
to go to this expense if good illumination 
can be obtained by more normal means 
Although such sources of natural or artifi- 
cial light may be so contrived that they will 
not inconvenience the worshippers, yet it 
must be borne in mind that they will be 
shining into the eyes of the celebrant and 
may form a dazzling veil between him and 
the congregation. 

Modern improvements in the technique 
of artificial lighting and the ease of its 
control have suggested a windowless 
church, but although this would simplifs 
some of the problems it might lead to 
monotony. Even if in winter months 
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Fig. 5: Windows in staggered side walls 
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artificial light is required for the evening 
services, Morning and afternoon services 
can be held under daylight conditions 
almost all the year round, and davlight 
avoids that boxed-in effect that a window- 
less building is apt to create. Indirect 
sources of light rely on structural surfaces 
for reflection to produce a mellow and 
shadowless light, but these surfaces will be 
areas of greatest light intensity and by their 
nature distracting. Flood lights are easy to 
arrange so that they direct their rays to- 
wards the sanctuary without shining into 
the eyes of the worshippers, but being 
points of high intensity they cause incon- 
venience to the priest as he looks into the 
glare of light when facing his congregation. 
Such lights should not be focused on more 
than one spot at a time if they are not to 
defeat their object by forming bright back- 
grounds to the celebrant and throwing his 
body into silhouette instead of moulding 
his hands and arms. 

Fluorescent tubes form a useful source 
of light as they are of low intensity and are 
therefore comparatively free from glare and 
their shape allows them to be placed in 
window openings, where they will give the 
counterpart of daylight and will fit in with 
the general structural design. Although in 
these positions they will be seen by the 
priest their strength is unlikely to cause him 


much discomfort. Another arrangement of 


these tubes is to fit them across the ceiling 
and down the walls, as shown in Fig. 7, but 
if this is done they should not be continued 
downwards beyond the point recommended 
for window sills, that is, not within an angle 
of 45 degrees subtended from the eyes of a 
person standing at the side of the church. 
Perhaps the best results can be obtained 
from a combination of distributed and 
auxiliary lighting controlled from the point 
of use. 


Colour. The blind, whether in cheerful or 
sombre surroundings, can enjoy listening to 
music, but this pleasure is denied to the 
deaf and dumb, and therefore they should 
at least be given its counterpart of pleas- 
antly coloured surroundings. Although 
neutral and drab tones usually form suit- 


Fig. 6: A saw-tooth root 
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Fig. 7: Lighting arrangement 


able backgrounds for hand and lip reading. 
yet carefully selected fabrics can give much 
pleasure by their mixture and weave. In the 
general decorations shiny and scintillating 
finishes should usually be avoided, but 
where decorated surfaces are required they 
should be of coarse texture and can then be 
flecked with colour to give richness and 
interest while still providing a background 
of a pleasant general tone that will act as a 
foil to the movements of the celebrant 
Contrasts in brightness should be kept 
down, but wall surfaces can be made pale 
as the light sources are increased in bright- 
ness; on the other hand if the illumination 
is of low intensity the colours of the decora- 
tions can be stronger and darker. Tints 
that range round the reds, oranges and 
yellow should be kept within the same 
limiting positions as the windows, but 
greens, blues, purples and black will be 
found to give the best background to the 
priest. 


Ornaments. In these days there is not the 
same reason to employ ecclesiastical sym 
bols as there used to be when ability to read 
was restricted to the few; nevertheless, 1 
the case of the deaf and dumb the symbolic 
use of static signs would be an inspiration 
conveying a meaning and a message In at 
unspoken language that would be under 
stood. One symbol] is illustrated at the head 
of this article 


Community Centres 

The meeting places of the deaf and dumt 
are rapidly becoming complete communit; 
centres, outrunning the accommodatio1 
given by converted houses, or loaned o1 
hired rooms; kitchens and billiards-rooms 
are now taken for granted, and halls arc 
being found to be too small for gymnastics 
badminton and the like. The general re 
quirements and detailed designing of village 
halls and social centres have been the sub 
ject of much research by such bodies as the 
Housing Centre and the National Counci 
of Social Service, and therefore it is not 
proposed in this article to discuss require 
ments that are common both to those who 
can hear and speak and to those who can 
not, but there are some desirable features 
that are often overlooked in community 
buildings intended for the special needs of 
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Fig. 8: above: Community hall and adjuncts 
Fig. 9: right: A Community Centre. Key: L, 
Lavatories, C.R., changing rooms, S.R., staff 
room, S, stage, K, kitchen, D, dressing rooms 


the deaf and dumb, for it must be remem- 
bered that such persons pass their days in a 
state of isolation from their fellows and are 
therefore wishful to ‘talk’ to those simi- 
larly afflicted and to remain in their 
society, as opportunity offers. The deaf and 
dumb are a widely separated population, 
and frequently have to travel long distances 
for worship and social intercourse. Not in- 
frequently they bring their hearing children 
with them, and therefore it would be a 
valuable asset if a room were included for 
them where they can play games under 
suitable supervision. Fig. 8 shows a scheme 
for hall and adjuncts, and Fig. 9 for a com- 
plete community centre. 

Before deciding on a site, or existing 
building to be purchased, the maximum 
use to which the buildings are likely to be 
put should be computed from a census of 
the deaf and dumb, and possibly of the 
hard-of-hearing also, who live in the area 
to be served, and the available means of 
transport should also be considered. A 
complete development scheme can con- 
veniently b2 divided into five groups: (1) 
church, vestry and chaplain’s offices; (2) the 
hall, with two changing-rooms, kitchen, 
cloak-rooms, lavatories, perambulator and 
cycle stores; (3) offices, billiards and club 
rooms, with access to hall and kitchen; 
(4) gymnasium, instructor’s room, changing 
rooms, lavatories and bathrooms; (5) the 
surrounding gardens, car park and, desir- 
ably, sports field. A gymnasium may per- 
haps be considered a luxury on account of 
its comparatively infrequent use, but the 
possibility of hiring it out can be entered on 
the other side of the ledger, and for bad- 
minton it will be found to be much more 
suitable than a hall. In designing the hall 
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noise need not be seriously considered, and ventional suspended green cardboard 


so there is no necessity to provide for costly 
screens or partitions, as tracks can be fitted 
so that curtains may be used when it is 
desired to divide the hall for special usages. 


Points in Planning. In planning the kitchen 
there are no special requirements for the 
deaf and dumb except that they need a 
little more working space than usual 
because they normally fend for themselves 
and require room to converse with each 
other by signs. The billiards-room should 
include seating space for spectators, as 
tournaments will no doubt be held, and for 
comfort the seats should be set on a plat- 
form at least 3 ft. wide. The apparatus re- 
quired for table tennis is so easily set up 
and taken down that it need not be con- 
sidered, t-ut it should be remembered that 
seating is best confined to the sides, as if 
the onlookers sit behind the ends of the 
table their movements in communicating 
with each other by signs would be a dis- 
turbance to the players. 


Lighting. In considering the lighting of 
community buildings any attempt at 
directing points of light on the hands of 
those conversing will be out of the ques- 
tion, as they will be moving about, and so 
an even distribution of daylight should be 
the aim. In this respect tropical buildings 
may be taken as examples, since they are 
roofed for ventilation and glare is avoided 
by admitting daylight above the point of 
distraction, possibly by means of an egg- 
crate ceiling with louvres above. For the 
illumination of billiards tables the egg- 
crate lay-light can be artificially lighted 
from above, thus doing away with the con- 


shades. Similar lighting will serve for table 
tennis. In the case of badminton the lighting 
units must be so arranged that players 
facing each other, or looking vertically up- 
wards, are not distracted while watching 
the flight of the shuttle. Spot lights of 
1,300 candle power are sometimes hung in 
long shades over the posts, but the blinding 
effect on the players when near the net is 
apt to be overpowering. 

In order that the special needs of the deaf 
and dumb may be fulfilled in the best and 
most satisfying manner Mr. Stedman advo- 
cates that a national survey should be made 
of all deaf and dumb centres, similar to 
that made by Flora and Gordon 
Stephenson for the Community Centres 
Joint Research Committee, and that this 
survey should be followed by an authorized 
summary of recommended requirements 
and suggestions, for the guidance of all 
concerned. This suggestion will surely 
commend itself to all those who desire their 
sympathy for the deaf and dumb to be ex- 
pressed in the most practical form, and no 
doubt if such a summary of recommended 
requirements be instituted, the views of 
Mr. Stedman expressed in this article will 
be given due weight, especially as he speaks 
with the force that lies behind a long and 
close study of the problem, a problem that 
affects the lives of a far larger number of 
persons than is perhaps suspected by those 
to whose notice the subject has been brought 
for the first time, and it is hoped that this 
article will receive the attention and study 
of all who may be entrusted with the pro- 
vision of buildings and centres for those who 
so bravely bear the lack of hearing and 
speech. F.W. 
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Pyrok 


EARS’ work in a group of buildings 
on a .ombed site in North London have 
given the building industry a material 
which may prove to be as revolutionary in 
the fic'd of surfacing as was the develop- 
ment . century ago of reinforced concrete 
in the tield of structures. Pyrok is the name 
given to What, for want of a better term, 
may be called a form of plastering, al- 
though it is, in fact, not plastering but a 
quite new technique. It is a surfacing 
material which is waterproof and fire-re- 
sisting to an astonishing degree, which ad- 
heres strongly to any surface including 
wood, steel and asbestos-cement, which is 
entirely free from normal plaster cracking, 
which resists frost and can therefore be ap- 
plied externally in frosty weather, which 
will hold screws and cut nails.without plug- 
ging and does not corrode metals, which 
can be sawn and chiselled without spalling, 
which is applied by spray gun and finished 
with certain special tools and, finally, has 
its basic substances in abundant supply. 
Such a catalogue of virtues sounds too good 
to be true, but rigorous study, experiment 
and searching for snags by scientists, build- 
ing research specialists, architects, builders 
and plastering experts have so far failed to 
diminish its apparent perfection, though 
conclusive scientific tests and experience of 
use are still to come. 

Pyrok has been developed by Mr. Samuel 
Clipson, Managing Director of C. & T. 
Painters, Ltd., of Mordaunt Road, N.W.10, 
whose interest in the problem goes back for 
some years and received further stimulus as 
aresult of his direct association with certain 
investigations sponsored by the Chief 
Scientific Adviser, Ministry of Works, to 
develop, if possible, some method of pro- 
ducing satisfactory wall surfaces using rela- 
lively unskilled labour. Subsequent to that 
work, Mr. Clipson continued independ- 
ently to experiment with ideas of his own 
which included the use of vermiculite, and 
ultimately developed what is now known as 
Pyrok, of which he is the patentee. Patents 
tave been filed and a development com- 
pany formed, but it is not yet ready to begin 
operations. 

So much for the general story of Pyrok. 
farly this month the Editor and Assistant 
Editor of the JOURNAL were invited to inspect 
lhe experimental work, and the following 
ietailed description has been written from 
lotes then made and from data supplied. 
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The material and its applications 


(though Pyrok has such important pro- 
erties, it does not contain any substance 
that is not already used in the building or 
illied industries, for its ingredients are 
Portlan 1 cement, a lime plasticiser, vermi- 
tulite, and water, and of these vermiculite 
‘the chief agent in producing the results 
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A New Universal Surfacing Material 


described in this article. Vermiculite is 
found in South Africa, Kenya, America, the 
U.S.S.R. and in other parts of the world, 
and its qualities as a light-weight material 
of low thermal conductivity are recognized. 
It is an inert, micaceous material which 
under the influence of heat exfoliates into a 
structure suggesting the folds of a minute 
concertina. In the Pyrok process vermicu- 
lite is thus exfoliated by heat and is then 
mixed with the other ingredients mentioned 
above, but the amount of each is critical, 
and many experiments were carried out 
before the correct proportions were dis- 
covered. The materials are put into a 
specially-designed machine incorporating a 
mixer and a compressor for working a 
pump which delivers the material through 
a delivery hose to a gun of special design. 
By this means Pyrok may be blown on to 
practically any surface and it will adhere 
without any previous treatment of the back- 
ing, but there are some reservations to this 
statement that will be mentioned later. 

Among the surfaces to which Pyrok has 
been applied are steel, iron, galvanized 
sheeting, asbestos-cement sheeting, timber, 
brickwork, concrete, clay blocks, wood- 
wool, cork, and strawboard. It may be ap- 
plied both to vertical and horizontal sur- 
faces; it can be blown on to give any desired 
thickness in one operation, and does not 
fall off or run as most materials would do 
if brought up to a similar thickness while 
in a semi-liquid state. This quality is an 
important one, as it reduces the time needed 
to attain the thickness required, since there 
is no need to wait for one coat to dry before 
adding the next. When blown on by the gun 
the surface has, of course, a pocked appear- 
ance resembling roughcast, which would in 
many cases be suitable for external render- 
ing, but if a smooth finish is desired a 
special vibrating screeding bar quickly pro- 
duces a comparatively smooth surface. The 
material is then left for a certain time to 
allow it to set sufficiently and then the final 
smooth surface is obtained by the use of a 
vibrating finishing tool. It is to be noted 
that this tool only compacts the surface 
skin, leaving the body of the material still 
in its cellular form and thus it retains a 
certain degree of elasticity, which no doubt 
is the secret of its ability to remain un- 
affected by slight movements of the surface 
to which it is applied; indeed, the absence 
of cracking is one of the important points 
to be noticed. Another point is that com- 
pacting the surface skin does not cause the 
material to spread sideways. 


Protection against fire 


The extremely high fusing point of vermi- 
culite is a characteristic that is of great im- 
portance for fire-resisting purposes. In the 
course of experiments a steel joist was filled 


between the flanges with Pyrok to a thick- 
ness of some 23 in. It was applied straight 
on the base metal (for no bracketing or 
mesh is required) and a blow-lamp was then 
directed at it for 44 hours; at the end of 
that time the material was undamaged and 
only just a perceptible warmth could te 
felt in the flange on the opposite side. As 
steel stanchions and joists can be com- 
pletely encased in Pyrok the present 
methods of protecting buildings from fire 
may well be affected by the advent of this 
new technique. It has similar protective 
qualities when applied to timber, as was 
seen when a wood board was coated to a 
thickness of just under } in. and then sub- 
jected to the flame from a blow-lamp for 
23 hours. While this is not a true fire test, 
the Pyrok surface remained in place and 
the wood beneath was found to be only 
charred. Another feature to be noted is the 
comparatively small area which becomes 
even warm, around the circle of the blow- 
lamp flame—a matter of a few inches. 
Despite the applications now on the 
market for reducing the flammability of 
timber, the thermal qualities of wood have 
been overshadowed by the fear of fire, but 
Pyrok should change all that, for the pro- 
tective coating can be so thin that it will not 
affect the design of the building or interfere 
with the proper seating and jointing of-ad- 
jacent members. Despite shortage, timber 
is still used for roof supports and upper 
floors, and in such situations Pyrok will not 
only help in preventing the fall of the roof 
or floor through fire but it will also act asa 
thermal insulating material. Its application 
by means of the gun is so easy and quick 
that it would not be a lengthy matter for 
roof members and floor joists to be coated. 
Although the results of the blow-lamp test 
on the steel joist were impressive, the 
patentee desired to give the material the 
most searching test that could reasonably 
be desired; he therefore prepared a panel of 
Pyrok and exposed it to an oxy-acetylene 
flame; this burnt a hole in the panel by 
fusing the vermiculite but the damage was 
confined to the actual hole and the edges 
were unaffected. The back of the panel 
became warm but not hot. The absence of 
spalling or crumbling of the edges was 
particularly interesting, as it showed how 
localized the effect of the flame was and 
suggested comparisons with what would be 
likely to happen in the case of other 
materials subjected to a similar test. 
Another demonstration of the fire-resist- 
ing qualities of Pyrok was given by tests on 
asbestos-cement sheeting; those who have 
seen the effect of fire on this material will 
require a very convincing proof that any 
surface application can prevent the sheeting 
from shattering, but for the purposes of the 
test a portion of an asbestos-cement sheet 
had been coated with one of the usual 
cementative preparations, and with a quite 
thin skin of Pyrok on another portion. A 
blow-lamp was then directed against the 
cementative preparation and after a minute 
or two the expected happened; there was a 
loud report and a piece of the sheeting with 
the preparation on it blew off, leaving a 
hole. When the flame was applied to the 
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Pyrok-covered portion there was no change, 
although the back of the sheet was defin- 
itely warm to the touch. As Pyrok will 
adhere to surfaces set at any angle it is 
obvious that a coating applied to the under- 
side of a roof of asbestos-cement sheeting 
and—if you will—to the external side also, 
will greatly reduce the effects of fire. 


External application 


A question that will at once arise in the 
mind of an architect is—what are its quali- 
ties when applied as a rendering externally; 
will it be weather-resisting? Tests supply the 
answer; it will. A brick wall coated with 
the material was left exposed to the rigours 
of last winter; not content with that, the 
patentee syraved the coating with water 
and let ice form on it, and it was not 
affected. In another test a steaming 
machine was allowed to discharge water 
vapour to the underside of a panel coated 
with the material, and even after an appli- 
cation lasting several minutes no condensa- 
tion was observable. This mezans that the 
material absorbs moisture, or at least the 
surface skin does, but the moisture does 
not penetrate readily through the thickness 
of the material. This, perhaps, is due to the 
cellular structure of the body of the material, 
even when the surface skin has been tamped 
to smbdothness. This property, added to its 
freedom from crazing, suggests its suit- 
ability as an outside rendering as it would 
at the sam2 tim? act as an insulating skin. 
In this connection it may be noted that 
shipbuilding authorities are taking great 
interest in Pyrok as a coating to the under- 
side of steel decking, especially in ships 
carrying perishable goods, where dropping 
moisture or sweating would harm the cargo. 
They are also investigating its use fer the 
interior lining of oil tanks. 

{Insulation 

If the material be required for thermal 
insulating purposes, it is not necessary to 
apply a thick coat, as is proved by the fact 
that a corrugated sheet roof was given an 
application of about } in. externally and 
fs In. internally, the 9 in. brick walls being 
left untreated. Readings showed that the 
temperature inside the building was 72 
degrees F., while outside temperatures 
were respectively 82 degrees in the shade 
and 98 degrees in the sun. Pyrok can be 
foamed into a very light-weight material, in 
which state it would prove useful for pug- 
ging between timber floor joists and would 
then take its place with the coating on the 
timber to form a fire-resisting filling as well 
asan insulator against noise and heat; indeed 
its insulating properties suggest many situa- 
tions where it could be used for the con- 
servation of heat, as it can take the place 
of ordinary plastering or insulating boards 
on a wall or can be applied to such boards 
on a ceiling, and in this position its fire- 
resisting properties would be an 
advantage. 

Other uses of the material for insulation 
purposes will readily suggest themselves; 
for example, lagging round tanks and 
heating pipes, and not only pipes above 
ground but those that have to be buried. 


added 
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In the war days, when lead piping was 
difficult to get, main water supplies had 
ofien to be carried out in barrel, and al- 
though it could be wrapped in felt or 
Similar material this emergency measure 
left a slightly uneasy feeling behind it; but 
with this material as a lagging and an anti- 
corrosive there should be no anxiety. Al- 
though it would have to be applied through 
the gun there should not be any more 
difficulty than there is in surrounding a 
pipe with concrete or, as Pyrok can be 
may be pre-cast ready for 
placing around pipes. 


Cast, Covers 


Corrosion 

Reference was made above to a reserva- 
tion in the case of steel, and it is that the 
metal must not be primed or painted, and 
all rust and mill scale must be removed 
before applying the material, which will 
then prevent further corrosion, as it will in 
the case of other metals. 

Other special characteristics 

One of the disadvantages of any material 
containing cement Is its liability to cracking 
and crazing, and this peculiarity has been 
the subject of research especially with re- 
gard to external renderings, where it would 
appear that the technique at present used in 
this country is not so satisfactory as that 
adopted abroad. Another disadvantage is 
that if a bad place be hacked off and the 
patch made good with similar material, it 
may be expected that sooner or later a fine 
crack will develop along the line of junction 
between old and new work. This disadvant- 
age is absent in the case of Pyrok, as patch- 
ings showed no sign of cracking, even after 
several months. This is important, because 
portions can be cut out and filled in without 
apprehension of the results. Cutting out can 
be done perfectly cleanly, as there is not the 
least tendency for the material to spall 
away at the edges. Recessing for such pur- 
poses as the fixing of a junction box, for 
instance, can be done without need of sub- 
sequent making-good. This characteristic 
also shows itself in the case of indentations; 
a coating of Pyrok was hit with a light 
sledge hammer as well as with an ordinary 
one and the surface merely indented to the 
exact shape of the tool without cracking up 
the sides or around the edges of the depres- 
sion. This characteristic would be an 
advantage if it were desired to decorate a 
surface with scratch-work. If carving is re- 
quired, then the material can be applied 
more thickly in certain parts and so form a 
boasting. 

The manner in which Pyrok will receive 
the intense and concentrated heat from a 
blow-lamp or oxy-acetylene flame without 
detriment to the immediate surrounding 
surface was demonstrated in another test. 
In this instance a panel of the material was 
sprayed on a wall and the flame of the blow- 
lamp was immediately directed to one spot 
while the coating was still wet; the circle 
thus treated gradually dried out, with the 
usual change of colour, but it did not 
shrink and crack away from the adjoining 
area, and the warmth extended for only 
some five or six inches away from the circle 


of application of the flame. If it wills ccess- 
fully withstand such exceptional treat- 
ment it would seem that no fear nm ed be 


entertained of its ability to surv:.e the 


effects of the sun’s rays or of fro: — even 
when it is used externally and finishe/ with 
a roughcast effect, where there is a possi- 
bility of the indentations retaining d ops of 


moisture which may freeze in wini-r and 


would possibly blow off a little of an ordin- 
ary rendering application. It has : iready 
been said that it does not transmit m >isture 
right through its thickness, and that -annot 
be said of all renderings. 

Another point to be considered, t!:¢ suit- 
ability of the material to hold screws ‘or the 
attachment of fittings such as electr:e light 
brackets and the like; it might at irst be 
thought that the manner in which Pyrok 
gives under impact from a hammer, as 
mentioned above, is an indication that the 
material is too soft in nature to prevent a 
nail or screw from being pulled downwards 


by a weight; this, however, is not so, it is 
not necessary to plug the wall o1 
anything in the nature of special 
devices; nails can be driven in and 
will form their own thread and can be with- 
drawn and re-inserted. As a test a screw 
was inserted and an attempt made to force 
it sideways, but although it must be ad- 
mitted that only the strength of fingers was 
used, it was not found possible to move the 
screw. A block of the material was sawn; 
the saw passed through very quickly and 
the cut surfaces were quite clean, so it could 
be used for fixing blocks and the like. 


tO use 
fixing 
screws 


Decorative finishes 

The normal colour of Pyrok, when mixed 
with ordinary Portland cement, is the usual 
greyish white, but other tints may be ob- 
tained by using any of the white or coloured 
cements, and, of course, special effects could 
be got by applying a general background in 
one tone and building up with another, but 
there is no need to enlarge on the possibili- 
ties in this direction, as it will beobvious that 
if the material is used as an external render- 
ing there need be no feeling that uniformity 
or monotony must necessarily result. All the 
usual paints and distempers, and also wall- 
paper, can be applied to the surface and 
adhesion has been found to be good. 


We understand that a programme of 


official tests at the Building Research 
Station is being drawn up which will estab- 
lish precisely the properties of this material. 
Such tests naturally take a long time and 
have to be correlated with field experience. 
Their result will be awaited with interest, In 
view of the empirical tests described in this 
article which, it must be admitted, were 
somewhat stringent but are evidence of the 
faith of the patentee in the qualities of the 
material. If the official tests corroborate 
the empirical ones described above it will 
be a satisfaction to know that the essential 
ingredient is not likely to fall into short 
supply and that it can be obtained from 
parts of the world within the British Empire 
In certain developments in the building 
industry Britain is said to lag behind some 
other parts of the world; let us hope that in 
this case that criticism will be unjustified. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNA 
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Fig. |: The Experimental Houses 

INTHE ISSUE Of the JOURNAL for 13 January 
19477. a heating experiment was described 
which was essentially a practical test of the 
recommendations put forward by the 
Egerton Committee? concerning mini- 
num standards of thermal insulation. The 
object of the present paper is to describe 
the work which has been carried out during 
the subsequent heating season, and it may 
therefore be helpful to recall the salient 
features of the design of the experiment 
ind the conclusions of the earlier tests. 


|, Short Summary of Previous Experiment 

[he experimental method adopted during 
the first year was to maintain, under the 
same controlled thermal conditions (e.g. 
of temperature and ventilation), a number 
fsmall houses differing only in the quality 





Fig. 2: Above: First floor plan. Below: Ground 
floor plan 
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of their thermal insulation, and to com- 
pare the corresponding differences in the 
fuel costs. The small houses tested were the 
six flat-roofed dwellings shown in Fig. 1; 
in plan these houses were conventional 
(Fig. 2), but the partition between living- 
room and parlour included a folding door 
which could be opened when required to 
provide a large living space (cf. Fig. 5). 

An automatic anihracite boiler was used 
to feed hot water panels embedded in the 
living-room and parlour ceilings, so that 
ceiling heating was obtained downstairs 
and floor heating upstairs. In four of the 
houses this system maintained the recom- 
mended background temperature of 50-55 
degrees F. throughout, and the living-room 
was topped-up by an electric fire to an 
equivalent temperature of 65 degrees F. for 
93 hours per day. The heating system in the 
other two houses was designed to allow an 
equivalent temperature of 65 degrees F. to 
be maintained continuously in the living- 
rooms, and so no topping-up was required. 
Simulation of occupied conditions was 
completed by applying the cooking and hot 
water loads, viz.: weekly totals of 28 kWh 
and 250 gallons at 140 degrees F. respec- 
tively, considered as desirable by the 
Fgerton Committee. 

In addition to this, each house was pro- 
vided with the same arrangement of grilles 
and louvres designed to ensure reasonable 
air movement with all doors and windows 
closed; this latter condition being satisfied, 
the rate of ventilation was the same at any 
time in every house. The situation was 
thus equivalent to occupation by a set of 
idealized “Egerton Tenants’, each main- 
taining his house at the same conditions of 
temperature and ventilation, and con- 
suming the same quantity of hot water. The 
pitched roof houses at each end of the row 
did not play any part in this stage of the 
experiment, other than that of providing 
exposure conditions for their immediate 
neighbours equai to those of the more 
central houses; they were, however, fitted 
with ordinary hot water radiators in order 
to act as a basis of comparison when the 
houses were finally occupied. 

Crown copyright reserved 
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Heating 
Studies in 
Occupied 
Houses” 


By P. Mason. M.Sc., A.Inst. P. 


The main variable in the experiment was 
provided by four distinct grades of insula- 
tion, viz.: grade A, considered to be typical 
of pre-war building; grade C, the minimum 
recommendation of the committee; grade 
B, intermediate to these two; and finally a 
more heavily insulated type still, grade D 
A sense of perspective in considering these 
grades may be obtained by calculating. 
from published data, the average air-to-al 
transmittance of the entire outer shell, in- 
cluding walls, windows. doors, roof an 
ground floor. In this way the four grades 
are found to yield equivalent transmittances 
(in B.Th.U. per square foot per hour pe! 
F.) of A=0.33; B=0.27; C=0.19; D 
0.13 (low transmittance corresponding t& 
good insulation); thus the insulating values 
are approximately in the ratio 5: 4:3: 2, 
covering a range of 2): 1 It might als 
be remarked that the transmittances 
would be provided by north-facing solid 
brick walls of thicknesses 1 ft. 4 in., 
| ft. 10 in., 2 ft. 10 in. and 4 ft. 6 in. 
respectively. The structural details by which 
the four grades were obtained are set out in 
Table I, together with an indication of the 
manner in which the insulation is distri- 
buted among the principal structural ele- 
ments; since the temperature distribution 
in each house was fairly uniform, the 
diagram may also be interpreted as showing 
the relative heat losses through the several 
elements. 

The experimental method consisted in 
maintaining all the houses at the above 
standards throughout the six winter months 
of 1945-46, and in comparing the fuel costs 
corresponding to the different grades of 
insulation. Over this period the savings 
obtained relative to the running costs of the 
‘topped-up’ A-type house were as follows: 
£1 10s. 3d. for grade B; £3 Os. 6d. for 
grade C; and £5 1s. 8d. for grade D. If these 
savings are capitalized at 35 per cent over 
a period of 40 years, it is seen that pro- 
vision of the superior grades of insulation 
is economically justifiable for increased 
initial outlays of £32. £65, and £109 re- 
spectively. The two ‘continuously warmed’ 
houses gave results leading to substantially 
similar figures for the comparison between 
the C and A types of insulation; they also 
proved more economical to heat, for 
electricity prices exceeding one farthing a 
unit, than similar houses in which ‘back- 
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ae = 
Insulation Grade A B Cc D 35 z | 
. — nani = . ‘ 2 asinine ——— ————— oe ° 
‘ a a “ ~ “ 
Ground floor Joists and boards on | Quarry tiles in kitchen | 1 in. wood block. Tiles | 1 in. cork+1 in. wood 33 = £ 4 $ 
sleeper - walls ven- and hall. | in. grano in larder. Boiler re- | blocks. Oo e = = a ) 
tilated. elsewhere cess and back lobby. = = 
: = 22 penindadudibhatiaintioiss _ nina rare 
External walls. 44 in. brick (9in. round | As A. 6 in. Invicta block rend- } As A. 
stair opening) ered externally. 3 0-6 
Lining and finish to 44 in. brick and plaster 4 in. foam slag block | Plaster on 1 in. cork. | Stud partition faced 3 in. D > 04 | 
external walls of and plaster. plaster board, backed £ 
living-room i in. asbestos cement, c | | 
slag wool filling. = Oa | 3 | 
Lining and finish to 4} in. brick and plaster 3 in. clinker block and | Plaster on } in. cork. |Stud partition faced ra 
external walls f | plaster 2 in. plaster board, > 
other rooms backed 3 in. asbestos ow 06 
| cement, aluminium = 
foil division. Cc = 0-4- 
Window glazing Single Single. Single, except in living- | Double in all rooms. E | 
room, where double. | = 02 og 
— - | 
Internal partitions 4} in. brick or 3 in As A 4 in. Invicta plastered. | Central wall 43 in. brick re a ieee = 
ground floor clinker Brick for central plastered. Other 
wall plaster board on stud. 3S 06- 
o 
Internal partitions 3 in. clinker except | As A 4 in. Invicta plastered. Central wall 4 in. brick B > 0-4 
first floor 4} in. bricks for cen- Brick for central plastered. Other £ | 
tral wall wall. plaster board on stud. 3 | 
irs a - eek 4 & ; 
First floor construc-| As ¢ As ¢ 6 in. R.C. } in. asphalt. | As C. - a oo 
tion. i —— 
Ceiling of ground As (¢ As C. Plastered. As C. gS 06 
floor. o 
. a3 —— A > 0 4- { 
Roof construction Felt on cement screed] Felt on 2 in. cement | Felt on 2 in. screed of | Felt on cement screed 2 
on 5 in. R.C. plaster screed on 5 in. R.€ cement on 5 in. R.C. on 5 in. foamed slag E 
$ in. fibre board lin- 1 in. cork lining plas- on 5 in. R.C. 1 in = 62 
ing, no air space ter cork plastered = . ieee 





Table 1: Structural 
insulation 


details and distribution of 


ground heating plus topping-up’ conditions 
were maintained. 


II. Transition to the Occupied Phase 

During the first heating season the experi- 
mental routine was based on hypothetical 
tenants maintaining conditions in the 
houses in accordance with the recom- 
mendations of the Egerton Committee; it 


remained open to doubt whether real 
tenants would, in fact, keep up these 
standards and confirm thereby the full 


value of the saving previously deduced. 

Consequently the next step was to intro- 
duce tenants in order to investigate the fuel 
savings obtained in the houses when 
occupied. This arrangement rendered the 
experimental analysis more complex, but 
at the same time it led to a number of 
interesting results, such as the study of 
tenant reactions under closely observed 
physical conditions, and the possibility of 
making, for the first time, a detailed investi- 
gation of the ways in which heat is supplied 
to, and lost from, an occupied house. The 
general value of this work is restricted by 
the small size of the sample, but this is to 
some extent compensated by the closeness 
with which observations can be made; the 
sociological value is also limited by the 
fact that tenant selection had to be made 
purely on grounds of hardship, so that none 
of the accepted sampling techniques could 
be used. 

One important complication was intro- 
duced by the probable reaction of the cost 
of running a centrally heated house upon 
the heating habits of the individual tenant. 
This reaction might be expected to bias the 
results in respect of the differences of 
income and the particular fuel prices ruling, 
and since the experiment was not designed 
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to study these factors, it was decided to 
subsidize each tenant to the extent of half 
his expenditure on heating for the first year, 
and to remove this subsidy for the second, 
in order to assess the magnitude of these 
financial effects. 

The first and guiding principle running 
through this phase of the experiment was 
that of measuring all physical quantities 
previously observed, without causing any 
interference with the normal pattern of life 
of the inhabitants. This work was to be 
linked with personal contact to obtain 
tenant reactions, culminating in a social 
survey inquiry (which will be reported in 
detail at a later date). In addition, further 
physical investigations, including the 
systematic measurement of ventilation, 
were planned, but only partly accomplished 
during the first year of this occupied phase. 

A straightforward comparison of heating 
costs between two houses does not merely 
represent economies due to improved in- 
sulation, but reflects the relative thermal 
habits of the occupiers. The expression 
‘thermal habits’ comprises all factors 
relevant to house heating which are under 
the personal control of the occupiers, e.g. 
room temperatures, ventilation caused by 
opening windows, amount of cooking, hot 
water usage, etc. These habits not 
relevant to the main aim of the experiment, 
and in order to obtain the desired com- 
parison the fuel costs must be reduced to 
correspond to equivalent thermal habits, of 
which ventilation is one of the most im- 
portant. Ultimately, when the above plans 
have been completed, the total heat input 
to each house will be associated with 
measured values of temperature, ventila- 
tion, hot water consumption, etc., and a 
Statistical treatment can then be used to 
compare, between any two houses, the heat 
inputs corresponding to the average value 
of the habit factors, and to provide at the 


are 


same time an estimate of the reliability of 
the result. In the 1946-47 experiment no 
direct measurements of ventilation could 
be obtained. The fuel savings are therefore 
calculated below in terms of differences in 
heat losses through the outer shell of the 
structure, which are the only differences 
bearing on the fuel consumption if the 
ventilation rates and hot water usage are 
equal. This implies an accurate knowledge 
of the relative insulating values of the 
different structures, which is deduced below 
by an analysis of the 1945 46 data. The 
1945-46 phase is thus used as a ‘control’ 
experiment, much as the phase under dis- 
cussion will be employed in the 1947-48 
investigation. 


Ill. Experimental Techniques 

General. Reference has already been made 
to the importance of making all physical 
measurements inside the house as unobtru- 
sively as possible, so that there shall be no 
reaction upon the pattern of living. In 
practice, this condition has applied to the 
measurements of air temperature, hot water 
usage, and consumption of electricity, and 
will apply with added emphasis to measure- 
ments of ventilation. Owing to va 
difficulties, mainly of supply, the full pro- 
gramme of instrumentation has not yet been 
completed, and transitions to the newer 
methods of measurement were made at 
irregular intervals throughout the heating 
season; hence certain factors (e.g. hot water 
consumption) have had to be estimated 
from later measurements, whilst hers 
(e.g. air temperature) were obtained for part 


rious 


of the heating season by the original 
method, and for the remainder by the new. 
Thus, in a sense, the experiment is stil! to be 


regarded as in an interim state of devclop- 
ment, although the results already obt ined 
may be of definite interest and value in 
themselves. 
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Internal temperature measurement. In the 
unoccupied phase, internal temperatures 
were obtained from daily readings of 
maXiimum-minimum thermometers hung in 
nine positions (the seven rooms, hall and 
landing) at a height of 5 ft. from the floor. 
This method possessed several disadvant- 
ages for adoption under occupied condi- 
tions, the principal ones being dislocation 
of the normal behaviour pattern and the 
introduction of error by taking the average 
of maximum and minimum room tem- 
peratures as a true average (this error is 
more serious than before owing to the 
relatively unsteady temperatures main- 
tained by the tenants). Consequently a 
system was installed by which the tempera- 
ture at each of the points is recorded 
automatically at ten minute intervals in a 
small wooden hut located at the rear of the 
houses (vide Fig. 3). 

In this remote-reading automatic record- 
ing system each thermometer is replaced by 
acoil of fine nickel wire housed in a white 
plastic moulding as shown in Figs. 4 and 5; 
the electrical resistance of this coil depends 
upon its temperature, and the unit is 
accordingly termed a resistance thermo- 
meter. Wires lead from each resistance 
thermometer in a house to a distribution 
board in the tool store under the stairs, and 
from here two lead-covered multicore 
cables are taken underground to the 
recording hut. Inside the hut the cables go 
lo one of a number of recording meters 
which selects the leads from the different 
resistance thermometers in turn, measures 
the resistance, and prints the value it 
measures directly as a temperature on a 
graduated chart; a close-up of one of the 
meters with the chart lowered is shown in 
Fig. 6. The temperature at any point is 
recorded once every ten minutes, so that 
averaves may be obtained from up to one 
thousand observations per week. 
Temperature observation by tenants. It 
Was not possible to get the automatic tem- 
perature recording system into full working 
order before the end of January 1947. The 
original scheme of observing maximum- 
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minimum thermometers was therefore 
adopted for the first part of the heating 
season, the actual records being made by 
each tenant as in Fig. 5. 

As it was felt that the whole question of 
how far tenants could be relied upon to 
make simple physical observations was of 
general interest to all concerned with 
housing experimentation, the original ther- 
mometers were not removed until the end 
of February; in this way daily comparisons 
were obtained for a complete month of the 
tenants’ observations of the maximum and 
minimum temperatures in each room, and 
of the true values of these temperatures as 
shown by the recorder charts. The results 
were analysed to obtain the confidence 
limits* associated with daily and weekly 
average room temperatures deduced from 
the tenants’ readings, and the main con- 
clusions are as follows: 

i. Altogether some two thousand values 
were examined, each value being the differ- 
ence between the estimates of average room 
temperature given by the tenant and by the 
recorder. Of these 43 per cent were missing 
owing to default on the tenants’ part, and 
3 per cent owing to failure of the recorder 
system. 

ii. Reliability of readings analysed between 
the six principal houses: 

95 per cent 
Confidence Limits 


House No. Degrees PF. 


Daily Weekly 
2 2.9 1.1 
3 | 2.4 0.9 
4 3.0 + 1.1 
5 25 + 0.9 
6 + 2.2 0.8 
7 +2.9 le 


The present experiment is concerned solely 
with weekly averages which, it appears, 

*To say that the 95 per cent Confidence Limits are j x 
from the average implies that out of a hundred observa- 


tions only five may be expected to err by more than plus 
x or less than minus x. 





Left, Fig. 3: View from the north, showing 
Stevenson screens and wind recording apparatus 
Above, Fig. 4: View of a resistance therm- 
ometer, showing nickel wire coil wound on 
cylindrical former, radiation shield, and slotted 
case to allow free air circulation. 


may be relied upon to 1 degree F. It should, 
perhaps, be pointed out that the observa- 
tions were generally shared between the 
householder and his wife, and that in either 
case no particular skill on the part of the 
observer need be presumed. 

Climate. The four climatic factors directly 
affecting heat losses are air temperature, 
wind, sky radiation and rainfall, in that 
order of importance. These quantities were 
therefore measured, and advice was’ ob- 
tained from the Meteorological Office to 
ensure that the methods used were standard 
so that results could ultimately be inter- 
preted for the climatic conditions of other 
regions. 

Air temperatures were measured at four 
points on the site in four wooden structures 
known as Stevenson Screens, three of which 
can be seen in Figs. 1 and 3. Each screen 
contained a resistance thermometer coupled 
to the main recording system. For the 
greater part of the heating season only one 
screen was in operation, but early results 
from the network indicate that two points 
50 yards apart may differ by more than 
1 degree F. in their weekly average air 
temperatures. For a really accurate study 
it is important that such local differences 
be known. The wind may influence heat 
losses according to its speed and direction, 
and both these factors are now being 
measured by apparatus mounted on top of 
one of the middle houses, cf. Figs. 1 and 3. 
Records of rainfall and hours of sunshine 
are taken by standard equipment, and 
arrangements are being made for recording 
the exchange of radiation between a house 
and the sky. Apart from air temperature 
and wind speed, none of these factors have 
yet been employed in calculations, but this 
general instrumentation should be viewed 
rather as laying the foundations for the 
future development of the experiment. 
Solid Fuel Consumption. Solid fuel in the 
form of anthracite grains was supplied to 
each household by the Building Research 
Station, deliveries of 7 lb. tins being made 
daily, as shown in Fig. 7. Frequent analyses 
were made by the Fuel Research Station to 
determine the calorific value and the 
moisture content of the fuel; these results 
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were combined with the im situ appliance 
efficiency of 80 per cent to obtain the overall 
conversion efficiency, and thus the contri- 
bution made by solid fuel to the total heat 
input to the house. 

The weekly figures for electricity con- 


sumption were obtained directly from 
meter readings. The meter provided by the 
Electricity Supply Company gave the total 
consumption for the house, and an addi- 
tional meter was installed in the living-room 
to record the topping-up load separately 
from the cooking and lighting load. 
Occupancy. \t is known that the heat 
generated in a house by its occupants 
forms an appreciable proportion of the 
total input, and it was therefore important 
to estimate the amount of this heat, particu- 
larly in view of the wide differences between 
family types. An average figure of 400 
B.Th.U. per person per hour was used in 
conjunction with records, supplied by the 
tenants on a daily basis, of how many 
people had been in the house and for how 
long. The relative importance of this factor 
is indicated by Fig. 8, which shows the 
average breakdown of the total heat input 
into its several components. It is apparent 
that the heat contributed by the inhabitants 
is very nearly equal to the heat used. for 
topping-up, or to that generated in cooking 
and lighting. 

Hot water consumption. \t is of interest to 
know how many gallons of hot water are 
used in a week by a family, but from the 


viewpoint of the design and provision of 


suitable supply systems a more fundamental 
quantity is the thermal energy required to 
heat that volume of water. A meter has 
been developed at the Building Research 
Station to measure this thermal energy, 
but so far only four such meters have been 
installed. In each house one meter is to be 
fitted in the bathroom and one in the 
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kitchen to obtain the relative requirements 
for the separate functions. 

In the experimental analysis treated in 
Section IV below, one of the important 
factors, designated by the symbol Hw is 
that representing heat lost to the house by 
running hot water to waste and drawing in 
an equal volume of cold water. It is 
theoretically possible, but practically un- 
desirable, to carry out flow metering on 
waste water consigned to the drain, so the 
figures obtained for consumption were 
multiplied by an estimated factor (allowing 
for heat given up by the hot water inside 
the house) to convert them into heat losses 
Hy. In the houses without heat energy 
meters, consumption was estimated from 
records of immersion heater usage and 
from tenant replies to such relevant ques- 
tions in the social survey as “How many 
baths does each person take a week? 
‘What laundry is done at home” etc. 

The insulation of the hot water tank 
during the 1945-46 experiment was an 
asbestos fibre mattress of an average thick- 
ness of half an inch; this was considerably 
inferior to specification, and was therefore 
replaced by { in. laminated 
boarding, the whole being enclosed in a 
hessian cover. The fitting of this jacket at 
this late stage presented some difficulty, 
‘mainly owing to the very ‘tight planning’ 
of the linen cupboards; no special treat- 
ment was made, however, since it was felt 
that costs for typical fitting should be 
obtained, and consequent deficiencies 
would lead to under-estimation rather than 
exaggeration of the benefits due to insu- 
lation 

Measurements taken with and without 
the insulation in position indicated that 
the saving in heat loss is approximately 
1.33 therms per week. Assuming that the 
water Is heated by an electric immersion 


asbestos 





Left, Fig. 5: Tenant reading maximum- 


nimur 
thermometer (note resistance the: nomete 
mounted on surround). Above, Fig. 6: Ten 
perature recorder, with the chart lowe:ed 


heater in the summer, and by the anthracite 
boiler in the winter. this represents a 
economy of 14.8 pence per week (using the 
fuel prices discussed in Section V below) o: 


£3 4s. 2d. per annum. Since the total cost 
of installation (including labour anc 


materials, but 
profits) was only £3 per tank, the economic 
value of this particular piece of insulatio 
is very Striking. It may be held that. because 
a large proportion of the heat lost from the 
hot water tank escapes into the house. the 
value placed upon the insulation 
exaggerated. This. however, is effectivel 
advocating a wasteful method of heating 
viz.: supplying uncontrolled heat not 
necessarily where it is wanted nor when it 
wanted. 
IV. Experimental Analysis: Heat Balance 
Equation 
If a house is heated for a period of, say, one 
week, and if its temperature at the end of 
the week does not differ materially from 
that at the beginning, then the total heat 
put into the house must equal the tota 
heat loss. Calling the total heat input for 
the week I, and the three components of 
heat loss due to conduction through the 
shell, to ventilation, and to hot wate! 
wastage Hu, Hy and Hw respectively, this 
equality may be expressed in the form of a 
‘heat balance equation’, thus: 
I--Hu+Hv+Hw (1) 
In the 1945-46 experiment, I and Hy were 
both known, and Hu could be calculatec 
from the measured air temperatures anc 
from the published thermal conduction 
characteristics of the building materials 
used. Hence the value of Hy could be de- 
duced for each house by subtraction: 
H,=1—Hu—Hw (2) 
Now this ventilation heat loss is pro- 
portional to the rate of ventilation and to 
the excess of the average house temperature 
T above atmospheric temperature 7 
Consequently equation (2) may be divide 
throughout by (T—To) to give a measure 
of the ventilation rate y: 
(l— Hu— Hw) (3 
y= (T—To) 
The ventilation rate is a function of the 
speed of the wind, and of the resistance 
which the house offers to air movement 
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through it. As described above, each house 
was provided with an identical ventilation 
system, and in this unoccupied phase of 
the experiment all doors and windows were 
kept closed. Hence the average ventilation 
rate Yay, Was the same for each house. 

Statistical analysis showed that the 
values of y were significantly correlated 
with the corresponding weekly values of 
average wind speed v, and that the relation 
between them was expressible in the form: 

y=a+bv (4) 

This fact is of considerable importance 
because it enables an estimate to be made 
of the error in Yay, and thence of the error 
in calculated costs. Now the values of yay 
actually obtained were found to differ 
significantly between the four insulation 
grades, and the explanation of this is that 
the assumed transmittances were them- 
selves in error. The magnitude of the errors 
for each type of insulation may be obtained 
in the following way: let A be the total area 
of all external surfaces, including the 
ground floor, and let U be the average 
transmittance discussed in section I above; 
then if the overall transmittance AU has 
been overestimated by an amount e, 
equation (3) applied successively to two 
houses, 1 and 2, will give 


y1 (“Hee , “1 


p T-—To 
(5) 
and ye (' Ta) “Eg 
omens oO 


The terms in the large brackets represent 
ventilation rates which, by hypothesis, are 
equal. Equations (5) may therefore be sub- 
tracted to give 
¥1—Ya—Ca (6) 

This approach thus enables good esti- 
mates to be made of the differences in 
Overall transmittance between the four 
insulation grades, and, what is of equal 
importance, the accuracy of estimation can 
also be assessed. The differences between 
the A-grade (pre-war) and the others, (a) as 
calculated from published data, and (bd) 
corrected by equation (6) are shown in 
Table II. 
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The significant differences between the 
figures in the two columns do not in any 
way reflect upon the general utility of the 
accepted values of thermal transmittance. 
The published data are usually appropriate 
to severe climatic conditions, in order to 
allow a margin of safety when calculating 
the maximum demand likely to be imposed 
on any particular heating system. Such 
values will clearly lead to over-estimation 
of the average heat requirement throughout 
a heating season, and so, for the present 
purpose, the in situ calibration summarized 
in Table II becomes a necessity. 

Estimation of heat loss by ventilation, in 
occupied conditions. In the calculations 
based on the 1945-46 data, the heat balance 
equation was satisfied by using the con- 
dition that all ventilation rates were equal, 
leading to a better estimate of the overall 
thermal transmittances of the different 
insulation grades. In the occupied phase, 
the ventilation rates were under the tenants’ 
control (by opening windows and doors), 
but the hot water heat losses were known 
and the losses by conduction. could .be 
calculated from the new estimates of 
thermal transmittance; the heat losses 
caused by ventilation were therefore 
deducible by subtraction from the heat 
input, as in equation (2) above. In addition, 
a direct comparison of ventilation rates 
was obtained by observing the number of 
open windows in each house at a randomly 
chosen hour on every day of the heating 
season. So far the utility of the results has 
been limited to purely qualitative com- 
parisons, but an attempt is being made to 
link the figures quantitatively with the 


Fig. 8: Analysis of weekly heat 
for eight houses 


input: average 


corresponding heat inputs, and thus to 
obtain a method of elimination of this per- 
sonal habit factor. 

The relative magnitudes of the three 
components of heat loss, and their seasonal 
variation are both demonstrated in the 
upper four sections of Fig. 9; in the fifth 
section the variations in external tem- 
perature and in average weekly wind speed 
are drawn on the same time base for com- 
parison. The seasonal totals of these three 
components are expressed as percentages 
of the total heat loss in Table III, together 
with an indication of tenant habit deduced 
from the window opening records. 

This table does not illustrate any novel 
truths, but does serve to emphasize two 
points of architectural importance. Firstly, 
that in a house of pre-war insulation, even 
with a radiant heating system in which the 
air is only indirectly heated, the ventilation 
loss amounts to one-sixth of the total; with 
the more common hot water ‘radiators’, the 
loss may exceed a quarter of the total. One 
of the main advantages claimed for the 
radiant panel by its advocates is based on 
the supposition that in practice it will in- 
volve a smaller ventilation heat loss than 
the ordinary radiator system. The present 
experiment is too small in scale to serve as a 
test of this claim, but an account of a 
specific investigation into the matter is now 
being printed in Canada as a ‘Report on 
the National Research Council’s Radiant 
Heating Project.’ Secondly, that as more 
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attention is paid to improving the insu- V. Assessment of Relative Fuel Costs as is shown in Fig. 10. The dotted and full Fah 
lation, the relative importance of ventila- Complications due to personal habit. It line graphs refer respectively to two houses sur 
tion as a source of heat loss increases; thus was pointed out in section I that a straight- X and Y of identical plan type and ol pect 
in a really well-insulated house the ven- forward comparison of heating costs grade C insulation. From the upper figure the | 
tilation loss may account for as much as_ would reflect the thermal habits of the _ it is apparent that Mr. X has a consistently the 
half of the entire heat input, and out of tenants, and therefore would not bea valid smaller fuel bill than Mr. Y, yet the lower wate 
every pound spent on fuel some ten comparison of economies due to insulation. figure indicates that his house is always 4 date 
shillings may be carried away on the The truth of this assertion has been demon- little warmer than Mr. Y’s. The average ledg 
breeze. strated during the 1946-47 heating season, weekly running costs over the seven month i.e, 
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Fig. 10: Effects of thermal habit 


heating season are 13s. and 17s. Sd. re- 
spectively, corresponding to temperatures 
of 59.8 degrees F. and 58.5 degrees F. The 
two primary causes of this seeming paradox 
are that Mr. X uses less hot water and also 
maintains a much smaller rate of ventilation 
in his house than does Mr. Y (Mr. Y has 
one small child, Mr. X has none). Isolation 
of that part of the fuel savings which is due 
solely to improved thermal insulation 
would require measurements of hot water 
consumptions and ventilation rates, and, 
in the present stage of instrumentation, 
only the former are available. 

Costing on the basis of relative trans- 
mittances. The differences in overall 
thermal transmittance listed in Table II are 
in units of therms per week per degree 
Fahrenheit temperature excess over the 
Surroundings. Multiplication by the ex- 
pected temperature excess therefore gives 
the relative weekly heat requirements under 
the same conditions of ventilation and hot 
water usage. Conversion of these weekly 
data into annual figures requires a know- 
ledge of the length of the ‘heating season’, 
.€, the number of weeks during which the 
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heating system is actually in use. This 
period cannot be assessed with precision, 
since its beginning and end are determined 
by such unpredictable factors as the tem- 
perature between 6 and 11 p.m., sunshine, 
humidity, etc. From the experience so far 
gained in this experiment it would seem 
that the seven monthly period from October 
to April inclusive is a reasonable estimate of 
the heating season in the Greater London 
region; it should be stressed that this is only 
a provisional estimate based on results 
obtained with subsidized tenants, and may 
have to be reviewed after further study. 
Finally, conversion of the annual differ- 
ences in heat requirement into annual 
monetary savings can be made in terms of 
an average cost per therm, which involves 
three further pieces of information, viz.: 
i. the proportionate contributions of 
anthracite and electricity to the differences 
in heat requirement, 
ii. the amount of heat obtained from a 
pound of anthracite or a unit of electricity, 
and 
iii. the prices of anthracite and electricity. 
i. On theoretical grounds it seems prob- 
able that a reduction in heat requirement 
caused by improved insulation would be 


met largely by a reduction in anthracite 
consumption, and to a lesser extent by a 
reduction in the amount of electricity used 
for topping-up. The observed ratios of 
anthracite to electricity showed no depend- 
ence on the grade of insulation with which 
they were associated, but the sample size 
is so small that any real effects of this 
nature would easily be masked by the 
influences of individual habit. Pending 
clarification of this point, the present calcu- 
lations have been based on_ relative 
anthracite and electricity contributions of 
.966 and .034, since of all the observed pro- 
portions these led to the most conservative 
estimates of fuel savings. Parenthetically 
it may be remarked that these proportions 
were actually obtained in two of the houses, 
one grade A and the other grade C. 

ii. As the efficiency of all electric heating 
appliances is substantially 100 per cent, 
each unit of electricity produced its heat 
equivalent, viz.: 0.034 therms; the experi- 
mentally determined conversion efficiency 
of the anthracite did not differ significantly 
from house to house, each pound burnt 
liberating 0.110 therms of heat. 

iii, The fluctuations in fuel prices over 
the last fifty years do not encourage the 
belief that conclusions based on any fixed 
system of costs can have anything other 
than a transitory value. When the experi- 
ment has reached a more advanced stage 
it may prove desirable to issue results with 
an adjustable scale, or to tabulate for a wide 
range of prices, but for the present it seems 
most useful to employ reasonably repre- 
sentative current schedules. The price of 
anthracite grains used in the main calcu- 
lation has accordingly been taken as 0.491 
pence per pound (91s. 8d. per ton), a figure 
for Greater London obtained from the 
National Coal Board; electricity has been 
priced at 0.765 pence per unit, including all 
fixed charges, an average deduced from the 
schedules of fourteen Local Authorities 
and Supply Companies in the Greater 
London area.* These prices have been 
applied to Fig. 8 to produce Fig. 11, which 
shows the structure of the weekly average 
costs of running the eight houses. 

Combination of the foregoing data yields 
the overall cost of producing one therm of 
heat in each house as 5.08 pence, based on 
typical Greater London prices ruling on 
1 September 1947. 


VI. Experimental Results and Conclusions 
The average temperatures maintained in 
each of the houses during the seven months 
October-April, 1946-47, together with the 
corresponding average temperatures in the 
living-rooms, were as shown in Table IIIA. 

These temperatures are considerably 
higher than the average Egerton figures for 
house and living-room averages (53.5 
degrees F. and 57.2 degrees F. respectively). 
How far this is due to the fact that half the 
cost of fuel was borne by the Station, and 
how far it represents acceptable standards 
of warmth, it is impossible to say; an indi- 


*Cf. Statement of Published Tariffs, etc., published 
by the London and Home Counties Joint Electricity 
Authority, September, 1946. 
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Fig. 11: Analysis of weekly running cost: average 
for eight houses 


cation should be provided by next year’s 
results. 

No absolute significance attaches to the 
observed consumptions of fuel, because 
they are dependent on the thermal habits 
of the individual tenants, but the weekly 
averages of these quantities are given in 
Table IV for interest and for completeness. 

It will be seen that the tenants of houses 
2 and 3 used a certain amount of electricity 
for topping-up purposes, although their 
hot water panels were designed to provide 
the full heat requirement unaided. Thus 
the previous experimental distinction be- 
tween these houses and the other four was 
lost. : 

The corresponding average weekly costs, 
based on the fuel prices of Section V are 
shown in Table V. 

The average external temperature for the 
period—40.1 degrees F.—was exception- 
ally low, the regional figure from the 
Meteorological Office Book of Normals 
being 43.6 degrees F. This latter figure is 


therefore used, in conjunction with the 
average internal temperature of 59.8 


degrees F., the price rate of 5.08 pence per 
therm, and the transmittances listed in 
Table II, in order to calculate the relative 
annual savings shown in the first column 
of Table VI. The column headed ‘Exper 

mental Error’ is to be interpreted simply as 2 
tolerance covering the internal discrepancies 
of the experiment; there may also be a 
systematic biassing of the results owing to 
the speculative nature of certain of the 
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assumptions outlined above, and it should 
be re-emphasized that these figures are only 
given provisionally, pending the results of 
further investigation. 

The next two columns in the table show 
the savings which would be obtained in 
two other areas, viz.: Eastern, and Midland, 
typified by Cambridge and Birmingham 
respectively. At the present stage of experi- 
mental refinement it is not worth while 
quoting further geographical regions, since 
the differences from London are all seen to 
be within the limits of experimental error; 
in the cases instanced, the effects of the 
colder climates are partly counterbalanced 
by the cheaper fuel costs. 


TABLE 


Percentages of Heat Lost by 


and Hot W 


TABLE 1 


Differences in overall transmitta 
therms/week / “F. 


(a) calculated from) (4) correc. d by 

published data equatio (6) 

A B 0.302 0.170 73 

A ( 0.730 0.465 8 

A—D 1.028 0.860 8 
The final column in Table VI sh:.ws the 
annual savings of the first colum. capi- 
talized at 34 per cent for a 40-yea. term, 
the rate used in the Egerton Cominittee’s 
report. Values on any other bisis of 
capitalization, e.g. the terms of a Iding 
society loan, can, of course, be ¢ tained 
directly from the listed annual sav-ngs. It 
should be noted that the values given for 
the savings may be modified somewhat in 
their general application by two fuctors, 
First, the boiler efficiency was much higher 
than that of most present-day domestic 


boilers, and for the latter, with their larger 
fuel consumption, the savings would be 
greater. Secondly, the values correspond to 
internal temperatures which may have been 


affected by the fact that half the cost of 


heating was borne by the Station. Had a 
lower standard of heating been maintained 
the savings would not have been so great. 
It is working on shifting ground to 
attempt to relate these capitalized savings 
to building costs in any other way than for 
a specific case. In an earlier issue of this 
JOURNAL, however, Fitzmaurice* published 
a very useful assemblage of typical building 
costs which are still appropriate, and which 
can be used as the basis of valuation 
Application of these costs to the pre-war— 
versus Egerton (A versus C) comparison, 
for example, indicates a difference in prime 
costs of materials and labour of approxi- 
mately £21 in the typical case and £52 under 
the worst possible combination of circum- 
stances. To these figures must be added the 
appropriate amounts for overheads, profit, 


*Methods, 
maurice, 


and Influence on 
JOURNAL, December 


Cost 
R.I.B.A 


Design. R. Fitz- 
1946. 


Conduction, Ventilation 


‘ater Waste 


Insulation House Type of Window Percentage of Total Heat Loss by: 
Grade No. Heating Opening - 
Conduction | Ventilation Hot Water 
8 Hot Water Medium 61 35 . 
I Rads. Medium 69 26 5 
\ . 
4 Ceiling Medium 81 16 3 
3 Panels Medium 79 18 3 
B 5 Ceiling Low 75 21 $ 
Panels 
( 7 Ceiling High 58 39 
2 Panels Medium 3 25 2 
D 6 Ceiling High 48 48 : 
Panels 
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etc. |. is apparent from these figures that 
insul. tion to the Egerton standard will be 
econ Mic. 

Th: main conclusions which can _ be 
draw from the experiment at this stage 
may .€ summarized as follows: 
|. Toe recommendations of the Egerton 
Committee relating to justifiable first costs 
of insulation are conservative, at least as 
far as the class of house and type of heating 
system used here is concerned. In con- 
sidei ng any particular structure, the facts 
whic. must be taken into account include 
the average temperature inside the house, 
the ,egional climate and the local fuel 
pric.s, the detailed costs of building, and. 
above all, the appropriate rates of capital- 
ization. 

) The heat losses due to ventilation play 
an important part in the domestic, and 
therefore in the national, fuel economy, 
and increase in relative importance as the 
quality of the insulation is improved. 

3. A. considerable economy is to be 
obtained, in all circumstances where a 
continuously-operated hot water system is 
provided, by well insulating the storage 
tank 

4. Investigators of conditions in occupied 
houses may place a reasonably high degree 
of confidence on simple physical observa- 
tions made by the occupiers. 

§, The experiment described above has 
been planned on a long term basis; this 
paper has accordingly been presented in 
the way of an interim progress report, 
partly because of the length of time that 
must elapse before the experiment is com- 
pleted, and partly because the results 
already obtained were felt to have some 
nterest and value in themselves. Looking 
to the future, the major objectives may be 
given under three headings: first the 
reduction of experimental error. in order 
that deductions from the heat balance 
equation may be made with greater 
accuracy; secondly, an intensive study, both 
practical and theoretical, of the heat losses 


caused by ventilation, the importance of 


which has already been stressed; thirdly, 
further investigation of the effects of the 
climatic variables on heat requirements, 
n order that results may be more accur- 


ately translatable to sites in other parts of 


the country. 

This work can be of paramount import- 
ance to the extent that it can affect, directly 
or indirectly, the national fuel economy. 
In this respect the architect holds a key 
position not only by his function as the 
designer of new buildings, but also by his 
influence in the rectification of existing 
faults, such as excessive ventilation, and 
inadequate lagging of the hot water system. 
The Economic Survey for 1947 underlined 
the basic importance of coal, and of power 
derived from coal, in the present crisis. 
When it is remembered that approximately 
one-third of the national coal production is 
utilized for domestic heating it will be 
appreciated that every individual economy 
in the use of fuel forms a positive contri- 
bution towards Britain’s economic pros- 
perit 
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TABLE IIIA 
Type of Heating Panels Radiators 
House and insulation grade 2(C) _ 3(A) | 4(A) | 5(B) | 6(D) 71C) Ave I(A) | 8A) 
House temperature F. 59.8 | 58.9 | 61.0 | 59.2 | 61.2 | 58.5 | 59.8 59.5 4.9 
Living-room temperature °F. 62.3 62.5 66.3 | 61.7 61.9 61.2 62.7. 62 8 
FABLE I\ 
Average Weekly Fuel Consumptions for the 1946-47 Heating Season 
Cooking and Topping-up 
House and Anthracite Aghting Electricits Electricity Units 
Grade cwts Units 
(A) 2.5 55.8 69.2 
2(C) 1.9 41.5 23.8 
3(A) 2.5 54.4 32.8 
4(A) Pe 54.2 14.3 
5(B) 23 Pe 65.7 
6(D) 7 45.6 37.8 
WC) 29 55.2 59.3 
S(A) yA 34.0 36.2 
Average 2.3 50.4 16.1 
TABLE \ 
Average Weekly Costs for the 1946-47 Heating Season 
House and Anthracite Cooking and Topping-uy Total 
Grade Lighting 
1(A) 118 7 45 19/8 
2(C) & 10 2'8 1 6 13/0 
3(A) 11 3 36 21 16/10 
4(A) 12/5 36 10 18/9 
5(B) 10 4 28 4:2 17/2 
6(D) 8 5 211 2i5 139 
7(C) 10 2 36 39 17/5 
8(A) 10 35 4 159 
Average 10 5 She 211 16/6 
rABLE VI 
Value of Insulation above grade A (pre-war standard 
Annual Savings in Fuel Costs 
Insulation Capitalized Savings 
Grade Greate Exptl Eastern Midland for Greater London 
London Error Region Region 
B ft 1S © £015: © £1 16 11 1 15 i £37-+ £16 
Cc £415 8 £0 16 O £5 Oo i £4 18 3 £102+-£17 
D , £6.47 3 £0 16 O £9 6 8 £9 | & £190 - £17 
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Carmarthen Bay Power Station 
Consulting Architect: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E. [F] 
Consulting Engineers: Messrs. Balfour, Beatty & Co. Ltd. 
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THIS NEW power Station is situated close to 
the little harbour of Burry Port facing Car- 
marthen Bay, and is one of the series of new 
stations planned for relieving the great 
shortage of electric power in this country. 
It is designed for a minimum capacity of 
300,000 kilowatts and will be constructed in 
three sections. The first section is scheduled 
to be in operation on | October 1950 and 
will be operated by the Carmarthen Bay 
Power Station Co. Ltd. under the direction 
of the Central Electricity Board. Work on 
the site has started and plans are well ad- 
vanced for the construction of the first sec- 
tion. The cost of the first section is esti- 
mated at about £5,000,000 and the total 
cost at about £12,000,000. 

The site covers about 220 acres and 1s 
close to the local coalfields. Coal is to be 
brought in by railway wagons to dumps, 
whence it is carried by conveyor to the dry- 
ing plant where its moisture content is re- 
duced. A second conveyor carries it to the 
pulverising mill whence it is blown in pipes 
to bunkers above the boilers. 

The cooling water is to be taken from the 
sea. Here the consulting engineers have to 
meet a series of problems set by a 30 ft. tide 
range. It is intended to place the pump 
house on the sea bed in a caisson of Mul- 
berry harbour type and to pump from there 
to the condensers. The discharge will be 
into the sea. 
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The first section of the plant to be built 
consists of the main boiler house which con- 
tains eight boilers. Side by side with the 
boilers are the aero-heaters and the electro- 
static precipitators. With this type of boiler 
the flues leading to the main chimney stack 
are at high level (about 90 ft. above ground 
level), a fact which has dictated the design of 
the chimney base. 

Between the boiler house and the turbine 
room is a narrow block containing the 
boiler house switch gear, de-aerators and 
feed tanks. The turbine room itself contains 
two 52,500 k.w. turbo-alternators and is 
provided with a 120 tons overhead crane. 
Parallel with the turbine room is the electri- 
cal annexe. The transformers (two to each 
section of the station) are contained in little 
)pen-walled enclosures on the opposite side 
if the service road. 

The offices, canteen, workshops, etc., are 
arranged in a two-storey block running 
parallel to the boiler house. There is a 
‘eparate entrance to the offices, which are 
nm the first floor over the canteen and 
Kitchen. A staircase and lift adjoining the 
entrance hall give access to all upper floors 
f the building. The workshop adjoins the 
turbine room and the electrical annexe, and 
‘branch railway line will run right through 
the workshop and turbine rooms of all sec- 
tions. The control room is over a portion of 
the workshop and adjoins the turbine room. 

The building has been designed as a 
gical expression of the plan. Monitors 
with lirge vertical windows at the end ex- 


tend right across the boiler house and give 


ight and ventilation between the rows of 
oilers and precipitators. Similar treatment 


las been adopted to give top light and venti- 


lation to the turbine room. It is intended to 


inish the wall surfaces in a warm grey brick. 
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An Isotype Who should get a house first? i 
Exhibition 5 ee 
on Housing 


By Marie L. Neurath, 
Secretary, The Isotype Institute 


«=> 


Examples 





ISOTYPE is the name of a visual language; | 


it was derived from the initials of the words ae re 
International System of Typographic Pic- od wal Se & 
ture Education; whilst with some know- A 
ledge of Greek one would interpret it as f 


‘using always the same types’. This inter- 
pretation is to the point. Isotype is based 3 

on a dictionary of symbols, used according ‘ 

to certain consistent rules. These rules are 

not like formule which lead to the solu- 

tion; each chart is like a little essay, putting ed 
forward an argument, which can be done in ~ : 
many ways. The rules help more to avoid 


mistakes than to find solutions t 
Isotype was designed to help in general howe 

education. The symbols are more or less 

self-explanatory: the representations are 4 

intended to appeal to a wider public than , Pin | 


an exposition in words can do. The argu- 
ments and problems treated as well as the 
stories told should be of a type to appeal 
to a general public 

When we were asked, ten years ago, to. ourselves, and 
make an exhibition for an anti-tuberculosis 





discussed with experts on tuberculosis is, how the scientists found 
health education what the general public out, what the germs look like, wha 














the 

campaign in the United States, we asked ought to know. Should we tell them what do to the body, to the lungs, how the lungs plan 
look, and more of what the doctors know creat 

Sizes of Families and Houses They Need and do? We said no. We did not want to not 
give a popularized version of what « stu- hous 

dent of medicine has to learn; we did n thou 

| a } ‘ ’ ] : 3 want to create the illusion as if, after having now 
seen the exhibition, the visitors would be build 

tt aa ee? able to find out about their health and cure J with 
themselves. What we want to do by means and 
i t i + ] i ' ‘ of our public education is to create healthy infor 
habits, to spread knowledge about the news 

t? att eet dangers of contagion which should and can It a 
be avoided, to destroy fear by telling about arch 
1? at? 900 the resistance of a healthy body to infection hou: 
and about additional protection that can be clear 
t? A eee? eer: given, to strengthen the confidence in what ror 
medical science can achieve, to make clea of t} 
Small Medium Large how important health is for happiness, in lear 
which ways ill-health can enter our lives com 
how this can be prevented or repaired, and pali 
- what happens if it is neglected. The first tran 
chart told in pictures a story: a man who Scie 
was spreading germs came to live with a Wir 

family; some years later another person met 

} was infected; some more years later some usec 

of the later born children had the disease T 

others had not, showing that it was not 4 and 
7 } | | hereditary, but just spreading through con- 4 and 
inn j tact. A story in symbols which may stand ture 
a a ee eee for you or for me. How can this spreading mo. 

[ 1 disease be prevented? What can the Visi 

‘a 1. ed Tat Ma Lael Pant Donel fad oe individual, the family do about it? What can tim 
ining iain ainlpesialeatnaitgeliinioni the community do? These are the questions exp 

i ioe that put themselves, and which we tried to mu 

_ aa ee ete answer in a series of charts. ; Sur 
A similar approach was used 5, wer 
ern eee when a museum for housing a cit fro 
ing 
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ln ectious Diseases Spread in Overcrowded Areas was given to teachers who wanted to use 
visual aids, and the library was at their dis- 
posal for data. The museum togeth=r with 
its workshop was like a visual community 


6 BeRRRSOR centre. Even children took part in it; they 
. ; vga 


were given symbols to play with, they de- 






~~ lighted in looking at the charts and in 

Mai ee recognizing symbols and counting them, 

eet, even if they did not get everything out of 
ere the charts that was there 

‘re 2 a & om cs a is a S & Some people who were planning for 

So idea | better housing conditions in the small town 

bs a He? OEE CONT RI of Bilston in the Black Country were in- 

tensely interested in all this. They had for 

t some time envisaged a scheme to combine 

an educational drive with their housing 

t drive, for the mutual benefit of both. Thus 

Isotype came to Bilston. An exhibition was 

i a ee Te scala util aiecereatiieae ile opened in November of last year. Here are 


some of the charts—the originals are 4 ft. 

square and in many colours—and this was 

ontact is dangerous — Isolation of Infectious Person is important the beginning of a small pamphlet which 

was given to the visitors, the people of the 

town: ‘Bilston has many problems, you 

ae Z know what they are. Perhaps you have 

fh) [2 a some suggestions for solving them. This 
exhibition shows : th ble 


a few of problems 



































x and suggests some answers. If you will hel 
(2) (2) (2) | = by visiting it and thinking about what oa 
= see, we can all work together to build ou 
4 Bilston 
= The charts* themselves tring forward 
The third bedroom the following arguments: ; 
1. Bilston has good and bad houses. Here 
; r you see how many there are of each type, 
und and where. Many families have no house 
the\ of their own. Not all parts of Bilston are 
ings planning was founded in Vienna by the In the drawing Felow each cross represents one 
now creator of Isotype, Otto Neurath. It was death per 100 births *A selection only from the 12 charts d. Ed 
t to not long after the first world war; the 
stu- 9 housing situation in Vienna was desperate, Deaths in the First Year of Life in Bad and in Good Houses 
not though not out of control as in many places 
ving now. Co-operative building and public 
i be building started on a general scale, together Cy 
ure with increased activities for public health, 2 ft > 
“ans and this was accompanied by a service of 
ith, information, not only through lectures and 
he newspapers, but also through the museum. 
can It did not try so much to interest people in 
out architectural design as to show them why 
ion housing is their concern. It soon becume 
1 be clear that to explain housing and health 
hat properly one has to deal with wider aspects 
lea of the social environment, and that one can 
in learn about one’s own situation only by 
ves comparison; supported by the Munici- 
and pality of Vienna the housing muscum was 
inst transformed into the Museum of Social 
vho Sciences in Vienna (Gesellschafts- und 
ha Wirtschaftsmuseum in Wien). Here the 
son method now called Isotype was first 
me used 
iSe The museum consisted of charts, photos 
not | and models; there was a room where films 
on- and lantern slides could be shown and lec- 
ind tures given. School classes visited it in the 
ing Mornings, groups like adult classes or 
the Visitors from abroad could come in at any 
an time of the day (or night), and things were 
ns explained and discussions started. The 
to Muscum was Open to the general public on 
- Sunday mornings and some evenings of the 
-), week. Lantern slides could be borrowed 


from a large store, many lecturers to even- 
ing classes were regular customers. Advice 
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equally badly off. In the centre, for instance , 
. 4in 7 are bad, but in other parts only | in 5, 
etc. What should be done? Take the bad 
houses away and replace them by good 
ones? But how? 

2. Where to get the space? There is the 
derelict land. So much of the total area is 
derelict, so much used for houses, in- 
dustries, parks. The slag heaps must be 
recovered and put to proper use. That can 
give new living space: more room for the 
people, more parks. 

3. We need large and small houses. How 
many? How to find out? Let us look at the 
family sizes. The small family (of one and 
two) may do with houses with one or two 
bedrooms. The medium-sized families (of 
three, four and five) should get three- 
bedroom houses, and the larger families 
should have four or more bedrooms. 

4. If we look now we find that at present 
there are not enough large houses, and 
that many of the smaller ones are bad. If 
we take them away we see what we have to 
build. 

5. If we have to build new districts, how 
should they be laid out? There could be 
settlements for the old, others for large 
families. Or all could be mixed up, the old 
and the young, the small and large families. 
That can be done just as easily, so you can 
say what you prefer. Many old people like 
to be with the young, and many young with 
the old. 

6. All the houses can’t be built at once, and 
so not all needy people can get new houses 
at once—who should be first? We give some 
suggestions on the chart—what would you 
suggest? 

7. There is much smoke in the air. Why 
bother about this? Because it is a danger to 
health, especially for the children. They 
need sun, otherwise they may get rickets. 
Have all the children in the centre of 
Bilston rickets? No, certainly not. We now 
know how to fight it. There is the Health 
Clinic, the doctor helps. But if there is sun 
health will be better. 

8. How to get sun? Get rid of the smoke 
cloud. How can we do this? Have bigger 
distances between the houses, or have 
better burning open fires and control smoke 
from factories. The parts of Bilston where 
the houses are less densely built have more 
Sun. 

9. In these sunnier and cleaner parts the 
health of the children is better; fewer babies 
die in their first year of life. 

10. The health of the adults is better also; 
infectious diseases spread less and cause 
fewer deaths. Why is that so? Contact is 
dangerous. How can we avoid it? The sick 
person should be separated from the rest 
of the family—this means more rooms in 
the house. 

11. By small alterations and additions and 
by mere arrangement we can build so that 
we enable people to live both healthier 
lives and happier ones. Where can children 
play together and where can people meet 
one another in the various possible arrange- 
ments? Where can the children be left when 
the parents want to go out? Where can you 
find the interesting book you want? 
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Bilston - the Land and the People 
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How we are planning to use it 
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In the drawing below each unit of area represents one acre. To reduce air pollution new estates 
will not have more than 10 houses per acre 


How 300 persons are housed in old and in new parts of Bilston 
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Why Have We to Pian for Leisure Now? 


A day in our lives 


100 years ago 


A day in our lives 


12. Why do we bother so much about our 
spare time? Bilston was built, much of it at 
least, when working hours allowed no time 
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for recreation. New conditions in the 
future will make possible a variety of choice 
for spare time occupations. 


A few models and drawings, ot a house, 
of a group of houses, of a community 
centre, were added to the charts. All exhibits 
together enabled the visitors to visualize some 
features of possible ways of life in future 
Bilston. We could have selected different 
aspects. Every approach which starts from 
some general human problem lends itself to 
this treatment, if it only leads people to 
think about our common problems and to 
take part in our common work. 

From the experience of many years we 
have come to the conclusion that visual 
representations appeal to a wider range of 
people than do words. The way of speaking 
has to be adapted to a special audience 
much more than visual representation. To 
understand a chart needs a certain effort 
(which quite a lot of people don’t like), and 
the result and the conclusions different per- 
sons arrive at can vary a lot according to 
their background. Visual representations 
can also more easily be neutral than can 
verbal ones. It is difficult and somewhat 
boring if a writer or a lecturer holds back 
his personal views entirely. But a chart can 
have an attraction without showing any- 
thing like a personal bias. Thus it can intro- 
duce people to problems new to them with- 
out influencing them in a particular direc- 
tion; it can stimulate a person’s interest in, 
say, some statistical comparison, even if 
the same person might be quite put off by a 
Statistical table. An exhibition can open up 
new fields of interest and provide an un- 
biased background of information, and 
everybody can draw his own conclusions. 
That is why we think that this type of visual 
information has a role to play in the 
present period of democratic planning. 





The Creator of the Modern Luxury Hotel 
Charles Mewes, Architect, 1860-1914 


LITTLE IS KNOWN in this country of the 


| personality of Charles Mewés, although his 


contribution to the architectural develop- 
ment of the London of the early 20th cen- 
tury was noteworthy. Several of his build- 
ings are now recognized as landmarks and 
itcan be said that his influence has been 
considerable in the field in which he 
excelled, in the creation of a type of 
architecture eminently suitable for luxury 
hotels, clubs, private residences and later 
for ocean liners. 

Charles Mewes was the first to create a 
style of architecture and decoration which 
was generally adopted for hotels all over 
the world and which replaced the rather 
stuffy and over-elaborate productions which 
were formerly considered a necessary 
accompaniment to all well-equipped estab- 
lshments of this type. At the time when his 
ideas were accepted and he was producing 
his delicate and scholarly ornament based 
on 18th century French models, a parallel 
movement called ‘Art Nouveau’ in France 
and ‘Modern Style’ in England was enjoy- 
ing 2 considerable but passing vogue. 
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Meweés ignored this fashion and elected to 
continue the best traditions of his country’s 
architecture and to bring the principles of 
18th century art up to the new standards of 
living. 

He was an exponent of logical and prac- 
tical planning on axial lines and maintained 
that a good plan was the essential quality 
which distinguished a successful building, 
quite apart from its decorative treatment 
which was of secondary importance and 
merely reflected the temperament of its 
designer and the passing fashion of the 
time. He was no purist but had a strong 
feeling for style and proportion while his 
historical knowledge of architecture and 
decoration was profound and all embrac- 
ing. 

By birth Mewés was a French Alsatian, 
which explains the unusual spelling of his 
name. His ancestors had emigrated in the 
18th century from the Baltic provinces and 
had settled in Strasbourg. When he was 11 
years of age his family left Alsace for Paris 
to escape from the Germans in their in- 
vasion of 1870. He studied under Pascal at 
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the ‘Ecole des Beaux Aris’ where he won 
several dis.inctions. His design for the 
‘Petit Palais’ for the 1900 Exhibition Com- 
petition was placed fourth. He was sub- 
sequenily commissioned to erect the ‘Palais 
des Congres’ for that exhibition and was 
awarded the ‘Légion d’Honneur’. 

The first of his designs to attract the 
attention of the architectural world was 
that of his own private house on the 
‘Boulevard des Invalides’, in which the 
ground floor was planned as his offices and 
the upper floors to accommodate himself 
and his family. Shortly afterwards perhaps 
his most significant building, the Paris 
‘Ritz’, was, entrusted to him by César Ritz 
whose name has now passed into the 
language. At the beginning of the century 
this great ‘hotelier’ with his colleague the 
incomparable chef Escoffier were in the 
process of revolutionizing the hotel world 
and establishing a new standard of comfort 
which has since been adopted by the entire 
civilized community. Situated in the his- 
toric ‘Place Vendome’ behind Mansard’s 
famous facade, this small but exclusive 
hotel soon became the model for all sub- 
sequent buildings of its type and the 
standard by which the design and equip- 
ment of a modern high-class hotel was 
judged. The site was confined and the 
programme complex, but the plans show a 
dexterity which overcame all difficulties. 
The architectural and engineering problems 
were solved with elegance and the smallest 
detail was studied with due regard to its 
usefulness and its decorative possibilities. 

Shortly after the Paris ‘Ritz’ was opened 
in 1900, Mewés was invited to come to 
London to take charge of the interior plan- 
ning of the new Carlton Hotel in Pall Mall 
which had been built from the designs of 
the English architect Henry Florence and 
was then unfinished. Mewes and Arthur 
Davis, whom he had taken into partner- 
ship, revised the plans and completed the 
building on the now well-established prin- 
ciples with the result that the opening of 
the new hotel with its central Palm Court, 
caused a mild sensation in social circles. 

The success of the Carlton Hotel en 
couraged the directors to acquire one of 
the finest sites in the West End of London 
overlooking the Green Park. The old 
Walsingham House was pulled down and 
Mewés and Davis were entrusted with the 
design for the ‘Ritz’ in Piccadilly 

To give an example of the transforma 
tion which took place at the time, it must be 
remembered that until the triumvirate of 
Ritz, Escoffier and Mewés arrived on the 
scene, it had been considered sufficient to 
provide two or three isolated bathrooms 
on each floor to serve the requirements of 
the hotel visitors. To meet the exacting 
demands of the ever-increasing travelling 
public who patronize first-class hotels it was 
found necessary to provide separate suites 
each with a private sitting room and one 
or two attached bath and dressing rooms 


and to increase the services. To isolate 
these private apartments from the noisy 
Streets and corridors double doors and 
windows were installed with artificial ven 
tilation besides many other engineering 
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innovations in which Mewés was the 
pioneer. 
On the lower floors the restaurant, 


private dining rooms and grill room accom- 
modation had to be increased and the 
kitchen services enlarged to provide the 
elaborate meals served “A la carte’ which 
had become an essential feature of hotel 
life. All these problems required special 
consideration as they were constantly 
changing with the introduction of new 
ideas. 

About this time Lord Glenesk, owner of 
the MORNING POST newspaper, chose this 
irm as architects for his new offices which 
were to be erected on a triangular site at the 


junction of the Strand and Aldwych. When 


this building which was surmounted by a 
small ornamental dome was completed it 
caused a certain interest as it contrasted 
strangely with Norman Shaw’s ‘Gaiety’ 
theatre opposite. In 1909 a site in Pall Mall, 
formerly occupied by the old War Office, 
was secured by the Royal Automobile Club 
whose members were then housed in a 
small building in Piccadilly. Mewes and 
Davis designed this well-known clubhouse 
which, apart from its many public rooms, 
contains in the basements large swimming 
and turkish baths with mosaic columns in 
the Pompeian style, reminiscent of Mewes’ 
earlier work at Contrexeville. 

Many town and country houses were 
entrusted to the firm, among them Luton- 
Hoo, a large country mansion built origin- 
ally by Robert Adam and which had been 
burnt out. Perhaps the French interior 
treatment adopted for this mansion, which 
is situated in a fine park, is not quite at 
home in the typically English landscape of 
Bedfordshire. 

By the time the "Ritz Hotel’ and the new 
‘Royal Automobile Club’ were completed 
the modern adaptation of 18th century 
architecture was well established and its 
popularity spread even to the Atlantic 
Ocean. Leading British and German ship- 
ping companies adopted the style for the 
interiors of their public and state rooms on 
their new mammoth liners. 

Kaiser Wilhelm II, who professed to take 
a great interest in all naval matters, invited 
Mewes to control and design the interior 
planning and decoration of several of his 
Hamburg-American ships which could be 
described in size and character as 
floating hotels. Although Mewes 
patriotic Frenchman and therefore not at 
first welcome in high German naval circles, 
by his skill as an architect and the tactful 
handling of his clients he overcame all 
objections and his work on the /mperator, 
afterwards the Berengaria, which he carried 
out with his Swiss partner Alphonse 
sischoff, well justified the Emperor's 
choice. Mewes and Bischoff also designed 
several fine houses in Cologne and Ham- 
burg for leading bankers and shipowners. 
Unfortunately all of these 
destroyed in the recent war. 

Strange to relate, Mewes produced re- 
latively little work in his own country, but 
his hydropathic establishment at Contrexe- 
ville, the country house he planned near 
Paris for the banker Porges, and especially 





great 


WdS a 


have been 


the small bachelor house for his fri: nd, the 
actor Lucien Guiiry, on the ‘Ch: mp de 
Mars’, are typical examples of | s bes 
work. 

Charles Mewés was essentially a | 2 man. 
both mentally and physically. H 


Was a 
magnetic personality with a compe ing in- 
fluence tempered by a humoro ss and 
tolerant outlook on life. His kindr-ss, his 
modesty, his unfailing courtesy anu genia 
sense of humour were the qualitie: whict 


endeared him to all who knew hin. His 
clients, his and his n 


partners crous 
assistants were proud of being nu nbered 
among his friends. Templier in Pari: Davis 
and Gage in London, Bischoff in Germany 
Prentice in South America and many othe; 
younger architects, were his devoted pupils 
Nowadays, many of his disciples and fol- 
lowers meet periodically to recall happie 
times and to revive old stories of ‘Le 


Patron’ and his leadership. 

Being a modest and retiring man with 
but a limited knowledge of our language he 
was apt to be reserved in the society of his 
British colleagues and on the rare occasions 
of his visits to England he usually spent his 
leisure hours quietly at the house in Inver- 


ness Terrace which he shared with Arthu 
Davis or in visiting the museums, picture 
galleries and places of interest in the 


capital. He was a great booklover and 
would often spend hours at *“Maggs’ or 
‘Quaritch’ hunting for rare books and 
prints to enrich his considerable architec- 
tural library of which he was very proud 

Mewes was a man of many interests, : 
bibliophil, a traveller and a sportsman. He 
had inherited a small moated castle i1 
Alsace where he spent his yearly holiday 
shooting, sketching or driving round the 
countryside. He represented the best type 
of the intellectual and well-bred French- 
man. Unlike most of his countrymen he 
was sober of word and gesture, but woul 
speak with authority and eloquence on the 
many subjects which interested him. His 
outlook on life can be described as cosmo 
politan and his work reflected the genera 
desire which arose in his day for comfor 
and good ‘cuisine’ amid well-planned and 
tasteful surroundings with a background 0 
historical interest. He was no admirer o 
facile draughtsmanship or slick rendering 
Even so, his delicate and spirited sketches 
accompanied generally by precise descrip- 
tions were more than sufficient to express 
his ideas 

Constitutionally he was not strong am 
at times, suffered considerable pain, espe- 
cially in the latter years of his life. The 
numerous journeys he was called upon t 
take and the exacting nature of his wot 
overtaxed his strength and he died in 1914 
after a serious operation when he was onl) 
54, at the time when his country was !orce 
into war and he realized that his belove 
Alsace was to be the scene of yet anothe 
German invasion. Although he travelled 
many lands he was happiest at home, etthe 
in London, in Paris, or at his chateau 
Alsace in the company of his three childre 
and his devoted friends. He lost his wile ! 
1896 after a short illness and did not fe 
marry. 
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Review of Construction 
and Materials 


This tion gives technical and general information. The following bodies deal with specialized 
ranc. °s of research and will willingly answer inquiries. 
he D-rector, The Building Research Station, Garston, near Watford, Herts. 


lephone: Garston 2246. 


he L rector, The Forest Products Research Laboratory, Princes Risborough, Bucks. 


lephone: Princes Risborough \Ot. 


The Drector, The British Standards Institution, 28 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.\ 


lephone: Abbey 3333 


The Director, The Building Centre, 9 Conduit Street, W.1. Telephone: Mavfair 8641-46. 


Building Exhibition, Olympia.—It was in 
938 that the Building Exhibition was last 
eld. and attracted its usual crowd of those 
engazed in the building industry. At that 
time ‘hey could get what they saw and could 
se it when they got it, although the shadow 
if war was Spreading over the land. Since 
yen the industry has laboured under many 
estricions, some of them necessary on 
account of the war; others thrust upon it in 
the struggles of the aftermath from which it 
as not yet emerged. It therefore says a 
eat deal for the spirit of the industry that 
thas the courage to organize a revival of 
the exhibition, and architects and others 
vill go to it to see what they would wish to 
out into their buildings when they are 
allowed to build them. The display should 
ye instructive as it will show the trend of 
manufacture, the shape of things to come. 
No doubt there will be many old friends, 
dressed perhaps in a new suit, but with the 
same well-tried and dependable framework: 
yr there may be youngsters of promising 
appearance but bearing unmistakable signs 
their family connection with old friends. 
Developments in the main structural items 
if building are well known, and anything 
very new is hardly to be expected at the 
exhibition, but there will be on show a new 
system of foam slag cast in-situ walling 
which does not require shuttering, and also 
examples of blocks using vibrated no-fines 
concrete. Some recent improvements and 
new ideas in scaffolding and hoists have 
already been described in this JOURNAL but 
persons who did not see the B.I.F. exhibi- 
tion at Birmingham will have the opportun- 
ty at Olympia of studying the trend in the 
direction of welded tubular units, especially 
nthe use of light alloys. 

It is perhaps in the non-constructional 
tems that modern tendencies are most 
marked, and although these have been the 
subjects of lectures and publications, it will 
be instructive to see them on view and ‘in 
the flesh.” Improvements have been made in 
the suspension of insulating boards, avoid- 
ng penetration of the face of the board, but 
although in the home it is desirable to retain 
interior heat, yet in some classes of build- 
ngs hot, steaming air must be allowed to 
escape, and one stand will show a sliding 
roof panel that slides right off the roof, as 
well as a double-hung bronze sliding sash 
that stays put in any position without the 
use of cords, chains, pulleys or weights. If 
tis wished to stop possible draughts there 
Sa flexible metal draught-excluder which 
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will adapt itself to irregularities in the door 
or wooden frame. 

The applications of glass are not yet ex- 
hausted, and there will be on view a one- 
piece rectangular glass dome which will 
make the formation of the supporting curb 
a much simpler matter. An invisible shop 
front window is also promised, which 
seems a particularly suitable medium for 
the display of articles for home consump- 
tion, these days. A new system of flue con- 
struction has already been described in the 
JOURNAL, but it will be on exhibitionandcan 
be studied, which is better than trying to 
visualize the written word, and with this in 
mind one firm will aim at explaining the 
processes of manufacturing laminated 
plastics, their bonding to backing materials, 
fabrication methods, and their application. 
But the most beautiful decorations and fit- 
tings will lose some of their appeal if the 
person looking at them is feeling cold, so 
architects will naturally wish to study 
examples of heating, and they will not be 
disappointed even if they don’t see anything 
remarkably novel, although a hot water 
radiator incorporating an electric fire may 
come within that definition. 

It may be tantalizing to mention the 
storage of solid fuel, as the prospects of 
getting much this winter are small, still that 
makes the convenient storage of the preci- 
ous lumps all the more desirable. It is nof 
nice to go to an outside storage place when 
there is snow on the ground, but that is not 


necessary as there is a fuel bin which can * 


be built into the external wall, allowing fill- 
ing from the outside and extraction from 
inside the kitchen or other chosen room. 
The Coal Utilization Joint Council will 
have a Stand illustrating some of the latest 
types of solid fuel appliances, especially 
those suitable for housing schemes. And in 


connection with housing, a new type of 


electric conduit will be on view, being a 
flexible non-metallic conduit which is 


claimed to be non-flammable and proof 


against chemical fumes and rusting, which, 
with bakelite accessories, will enable an all- 
insulated wiring system to be installed. 
Many electrical installations now include 
clock systems; these are now being extended 
to operate bells or buzzers as warnings for 
starting or stopping factory processes, and 
clocks will be shown which indicate seconds 
or minutes for timing purposes. 

War-time secrecy bans are being slowly 
lifted and one of them relates to a lock 
operated by a key which can be adjusted to 


a great number of combinations, any num- 
ber of locks can be set for operation by 
one key, providing security without the 
need of many keys on one’s bunch. Should 
the key be lost, an adjustable one can be 
bought and all the locks new 
combination 

Our old and well-tried friends copper, 
zine and lead will, of course, be represented, 
with jointing methods for copper and lead 
which aim at reducing labour and time 
There will be several types of floor cover- 
ings on view, including an asphalt tile which 
it is intended to produce in this country 
next year 

In building work tea occupies an import- 
ant place, judging from the time the opera- 
tives give to it, so one stand may interest 
contractors as it will deal with the problem 
of serving tea on dispersed sites. In the 
home, tea can now be made with boiling 
water drawn direct from a gas water heater 
which, by the turn of a knob, will deliver 
boiling, hot or warm water at will. But the 
desire for tea is not confined to building 
operatives, architects sometimes feel the 
need of it, especially after a tiring round of 
an exhibition; they will, therefore, be grate- 
ful for the R.1.B.A. club-room which will be 
found at Olympia, where they can rest, have 
refreshment (not confined to tea) and talk 
shop. 

Inasubsequent number of the JOURNAL, It 
is hoped to give detailed descriptions of 
some of the exhibits: meanwhile, it may be 
mentioned that the exhibition will open at 
Olympia on 19 November 1947 and will 
end on 4 December: the hours are 11 a.m. 
to 9 p.m. including Saturday. Is. 6d. is the 
price of admission. 
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Heating of Houses. An article by Mr. P. 
Mason appears in this issue of the JOURNAI 
giving an account of observations in con- 
nection with heating carried out by the 
Building Research Station of the Depart- 
ment of Scientific and Industrial Research 
at some small houses. Those observations 
are now being taken a stage further at the 
experimental housing site, Abbots Langley, 
Herts, where the Department of Scientific 
and Industrial Research is engaged on a 
research programme with the object of 
finding out how houses can be kept pro- 
perly warm for the smallest consumption of 
fuel. At a Press conference,.Dr. F. M. Lea, 
Director of Building Research, D.S.I.R., 
and Mr. R. Eve [A], explained the investi- 
gations, which are being made in two 
Stages; in the first stage the houses are 
untenanted, in the second they will be 
occupied by normal families living normal 
lives.. There are 20 semi-detached houses at 
the experimental site, and although they 
are not all constructed of the same materials 
the insulation value of each house has been 
brought to the same standard. Four houses 
are of the parlour-kitchen type, to test 
appliances not readily adaptable to the 
through-living-room plan, such as back to 
back appliances, the remaining 16 are of 
the through-living-room type; all have 
three bedrooms. Some houses have been 
fitted with complete central heating systems 
and others with devices to carry convected 
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heat to the bedrooms; all are fitted with a 
variety of modern designs of stoves and 
open fires. Two of the houses have pre-war 
types of open fires, and these will act as 
control houses. 

In the first unoccupied stage the ob- 
servers will use elaborate scientific instru- 
ments to measure heat as it passes through 
the house to detect cold spots, and so on; 
for this purpose the assumption is that 
each house is being occupied by a typical 
average family of father, mother and two 
children of school age. Details of fuel con- 
sumption will be taken, including gas and 
electricity. Later on actual families will 
move in and the more elaborate instru- 
ments will be replaced by unobtrusive ones, 
and these will transmit their readings by 
cable to an outside recording hut. There 
are also two meteorological stations on the 
site for recording weather details of the 
temperature, humidity, direction and force 
of wind, and duration of sunshine. As the 
insulation value of each house has been 
made the same these tests will give a 
verdict on the respective merits of each 
system of heating used, having regard to 
the warmth and comfort experienced, and 
all observations and recordings will be re- 
duced to terms of fuel. When these experi- 
ments have been finished, analysed and 
tabulated, it will be possible to say what is 
the best method of construction to ensure 
good insulation and what are the best 
types of appliances to instal in a house. Of 
course, laboratory research and experience 
have already provided much useful in- 
formation, but the investigations here de- 
scribed, based as they are on actual living 
conditions, will add greatly to our store 
of knowledge, and in due course they will 
be made available to the building industry 
and to the public. When it is remembered 
that about one-third of all the coal con- 
sumed in this country is used for heating 
homes, the importance of economy in fuel 
will be realized, and if economy can be 


linked with warmer houses, because of 
better insulation, much will have been 
achieved. 


Notation for Survey Maps. The Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning have issued 
their circular 29 dealing with notation for 
survey maps and including a colour chart 
prepared by the British Colour Council for 
use in connection with the circular. The 
circular states that before the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1947, comes into 
operation full guidance will be given to 
local planning authorities on all the survey 
maps likely to be required in connection 
with that Act and it is proposed to recom- 
mend a standard notation in connection 
with each map. An appendix printed with 
the circular is merely an advance instalment 
and is being issued at once for the guidance 
of authorities who are about to undertake 
surface utilization surveys of built-up areas. 
It is suggested that such authorities should 
prepare maps on the basis of the appendix 
instead of on the basis of Surface Utiliza- 
tion Map No. 6 of the Ministry of Town 
and Country Planning notation for basic 
survey (provisional), to which reference wi 5 
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made in circular No. 12 of 12 April 1945, 
which is no longer being issued. The 
appendix gives suggested colours for 
various buildings under the headings of A. 
public buildings and places of assembly; 
B. residential; C. commercial; D. industrial; 
E. open spaces; and F. miscellaneous. The 
colour chart gives specimens of 80 tints, 
with notes on their application. The 
circular can be obtained from H.M. 
Stationery Office, price 2s. net. 


B.S. 1396 : 1947, Gas Meter Cupboards. 
This specification is in two parts, the first 
deals with dimensions for gas meter cup- 
boards and supporting cupboards, and the 
second with details of construction in 
various materials. Illustrative dimensioned 
drawings are given, and it is stated that the 
positioning of the cupboard should be in 
accordance with B.S. Code of Practice. 


A Universal Ceiling Rose. Any ‘handy man 
about the house’ who has taken down an 
electric light fitting, renewed the flex and 
refixed it to the terminals in the ceiling 
block will know what a fiddling job it is. 
The Gregg universal ceiling rose does away 
with all that. It consists of three parts: 
a socket, a plug, and the main cover. The 
socket is connected to the main wiring and 
screwed to the ceiling block by the 
electrical contractor, but this socket con- 
tains three terminal holes, one being for 
earth connection. The rose itself is 
shouldered internally to give a seating for 
the plug, which sits inside the rose. For 
assembly, the flex is passed through the 
hole in the rose and connected to the plug 
and the fitting; this can be done anywhere. 
All that is then needed is to push the plug 
into the socket and screw up the rose to the 
block. By reversing the process the whole 
fitting can be taken down for cleaning or 
renewal of the flex. The fitting is designed 
to support heavy domestic or industrial 


-pendants, and provision is made for chain 


suspension. The patentees are the Gregg 
Electrical Productions. 


B.S.I. The British Standards Institution’s 
monthly information sheet for July 1947 
contains particulars of new and revised 
standards, new work started, draft stand- 
ards circulated for comment, and new 
overseas standards available in the B.S.I. 
library. The new standards of interest to 
architects are 1363 47, fused-plugs and 
shuttered socket-outlets; and 1369 47 steel 
metal lathing for plastering. Revised stand- 
ards issued include 792 47, mild steel dust- 
bins and 929 47, ready mixed oil paints; 
this standard is headed ‘emergency’. 
Among the overseas standards placed in the 
B.S.I. library are, Australia—primers, 
paints and varnishes; U.S.A.—mineral 
wool for insulation, and drawing papers; 
Czechoslovak:a—metals, piling and soil 
testing of foundations; Uruguay—sizes of 
blocks and bricks, planning of reinforced 
concrete structures, cement tiles, tests for 
Portland cement, reinforcing rods, and 
limes; to mention a few. 


The Universal Ceiling Rose 


Copper Tubing. The Ministry of Supply 
have drawn attention to the need for 
economy in the weight of copper tubing 
used in hot and cold water systems in 
buildings, and the importance of using 
tubing of thicknesses not greater than those 
laid down in B.S.S. 6591944, and manu- 
facturers have been asked not to make any 
tubing, intended for such purposes, which 
do not conform to this specification; 
11 August 1947 is given as the date line. 
The Ministry of Health have also given the 
same information in their circular [32 47, 
and point out that saving in copper means 
a saving in hard currency. 


B.S.S. 1085. Lead pipes silver-copper-lead 
alloy. Amendment No. 1. June 1947. This 
amendment concerns Table 1 of the specifi- 
cation and modifies the weight per linear 
yard of } in. pipe under (a) from 4 Ib. to 
5 Ib. 


B.S.I. Annual Report. The annual report of 
the British Standards Institution for 1946 
47 has been published. Sir John Wolfe 
Barry, K.C.B., was responsible in 1901, 
through the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
for the formation of the Engineering 
Standards Committee, out of which the 
British Standards Institution was formed, 
and the Council of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers have presented his portrait in oils 
to the B.S.I. The total revenue has increased 
from £35,600 in 1940-41 to £107,670 in 
1946-47. The subscribing membership, in 
the same period, has risen from 2,359 to 
5,271. Some indication of the work done by 
the Institute will be gathered from the fact 
that the total number of standing com- 
mittees to date is 1,671, and the committee 
membership 11,054. The number of com- 
mittee meetings held in the year 1946-47 
was 1,744, and the staff attended 75 meet- 
ings of governmental departments and 1n- 
dustrial organizations. In the same year 
415,572 British Standards were distri 
buted. 
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IT Is agreed in principle that rural housing 
should differ from urban housing, but few 
serious attempts have been made to study 
the problems of living that are peculiar to 
the agricultural worker and to design a 
house specially for him. Far too often the 
ordinary semi-detached urban type of dwell- 
ing is planted down in the countryside with 
all the consequent disadvantages to the 
occupier. 

The scheme illustrated here is the result 
of a study of rural requirements in housing 
and takes account of many points that are 
frequently overlooked. For example, the 
rural worker has to deal with mud; for a 
lot of his working hours he wears gum 
boots and these have to be taken off in 
asheltered position without bringing mud 
into the house; he grows a certain amount 
of his own food and requires exceptional 
storage space for tools, poultry food, sacks 
of potatoes and a host of minor items 
which the townsman does not need to 
bother about; he requires to be able to 
whee! manure through to his garden; wood 
isa considerable item of fuel and has to be 
stacked where it can be chopped under 
cover and got at by the housewife; he 
makes much greater use of the bicycle for 
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TYPE 12 


3 BEDROOM 


transport than does the townsman. These 
are a few of the items which ought to be 
considered and which have been considered 
in this scheme. 

When it is decided, as in this case, to 
build rural housing in the form of terraces, 
these problems make planning specially 
awkward. Access through the building from 
back to front is always difficult in terraced 
housing and is specially necessary in rural 
housing. The three common methods of 
obtaining through access all have defects. 

In these houses the architects have solved 
the problem by making the store, combined 
with the porch (front or back), serve as 
through-access space. Where there is a 
garage this serves the same purpose. No 
cubic space within the main body of the 
house is thus wasted on purely passage 
space; each house has its individual private 
through-access as well as access under 
cover to its store. The concrete floors are 
kept only 3 in. above the ground for ease 
of wheeling barrows, bicycles, prams, etc., 
and doors are kept 3 ft. wide in the clear. 

Terrace housing of course also presents 
difficulties in giving correct aspect to the 
rooms. Where there is entry at the side, 
as in Messrs. Tayler and Green’s Lothing- 
land scheme (see JOURNAL, April, 1947, page 
303) the one plan can be made to serve 
almost any aspect. In these terraced houses 
two types of three-bedroom and two types 
of four-bedroom houses are designed to 
cover all aspects. Thus types 2 and 12 are 
for aspects approximately north, and types 
8 and 14 for east, west and south. Types 2 
and 12 are far more restricted in their aspect 
possibilities than the others; they conform 
to the almost typical modern house plan 
with all principal rooms stretching across 
the back facing south while on the front 
facing north are the entrance, stores, 


Rural Housing 
for Loddon 
R.D.C., Norfolk 


Architects: Tayler and 
Green, A.A.Dip. [AA] 


kitchen, bathroom and W.C. Types 8 and 
14 have the through living-room and it 
therefore matters little whether the front 
is east, west or south. The larders for these 
types are ventilated from the outside walls 
so that the kitchen can be on a sunny aspect 
if necessary. Designs for including an indi- 
vidual garage for each type of house have 
been worked out, one example only being 
shown here for type 14. A small alteration 
at alater date will enable each house to have 
its own garage if required. In this scheme 
there is to be a separate group of garages. 

Terrace housing in two-storey cottages 
presents its special design problems in rela- 
tion to massing. It is only too easy to 
achieve something like the typical Victorian 
row of miners’ cottages. Some common 
ways of achieving variety are by stepping 
to follow site slopes, making set-backs in 
wall faces, altering roof pitches, special 
treatment of end houses and mixing of 
house types. To these the architects have 
added projecting brick expansion piers 
between houses (which are of value where 
differences in level occur), individual treat- 
ment of the end walls of terraces (too often 
left blank) and variety in colour wash or 
plain brickwork in which the expansion 
piers form convenient divisions. The archi- 
tects have also designed fencing and trellis 
which will help to individualize the houses 
without interrupting the unity ofthe terrace. 
A set of different patterns of these are 
interchangeable for all house types. 

The architects maintain that the biggest 
single factor in the appearance of rural 
housing is landscape and that it is the most 
ignored and the most difficult to achieve 
well. Siting of rural housing appears to be 
in the hands of so many authorities that it 
is not surprising to find many sites which 
are windy, treeless, or out of the way. In 
this and other schemes for the Loddon 
R.D.C. the Norfolk Council 
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required roads and paths which the architects 
considered to be quite unnecessarily expen- 
sive. Footpath access was discouraged 
As a result of protests by the architects to 
the Ministry of Town and Country Planning 
and an appeal to the Rural Council not to 
pay for these expensive projects, the road 
bye-laws are to be revised. 
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Planting is another difficult item, as, 
unlike urban authorities, rural councils have 
no departments to deal with rearing plants, 
maintenance, etc., nor are there sufficient 
funds to meet prices prevailing in com- 
mercial nurseries at present. It is difficult to 
ensure obtaining sites with existing trees. 

Work has begun on the first of the ter- 


races illustrated in the drawing on page 60 

This scheme consists of 30 houses in three 
terraces round a green, one of the terraces 
being 391 ft. long New planting will con- 
sist of replanting varieties of thorn tree, 
though most of the land is taken up by 
the private gardes of the cottages. The 
construction is traditional with 11 in. cavily 
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walls, Norfolk pantiles and standard 
casements. The expansion piers close 
ds of the cavity party walls, the whole 
designed both to reduce sound trans- 
yn between houses and to take care 
inevitable expansion of the long walls. 
mortar is also being used and will 
Internally the floors 
\ishes are fairly typical of present-day 
xds, the ground floor being covered 
red quarry tiles on concrete and the 
loor of boarding on joists. 

houses have piped water, electricity 
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room. DR, dining room. §S 
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GROUND FLOOR PLAN WITH GARAGE 
and sewage disposal. Heating is by the plumbing duct. An electric wash boiler ts 
now common solid fuel open-close stove provided in the kitchen as well as a drying 
in the living-room, the dining room in the cupboard with a radiator. Laundry work 1 
four-bedroom houses being warmed by _ the kitchen is not an objection where there 
convected air from behind the stove. The is adequate space and when meals are eaten 
kitchen has a radiator in the drying cup- elsewhere. A separate utility room with 
board. All other rooms have electric heating duplication of plumbing was not felt to be 
Ducting for warm air from stove to justified. Cooking is by electricity only 


points. 
bedrooms is not provided though the ar- 
rangement of the plan would permit such 
a system. Hot water is supplied by the 
living-room stove in parallel with an elec- 
trically heated insulated cylinder inside the 


Plumbing is by one pipe system in coppe! 


concentrated in one duct throughout, except 


for the second ground-floor W.C. which 
was a later addition in accordance wit 
Ministry of Health requirements 
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Practice Notes 
Edited by Charles Woodward [A] 


BUILDING LICENCES. Architects’ Lia- 
bility. A recent prosecution of an architect 
for exceeding the amount permitted by a 
building licence should be borne in mind 
as it acts as a warning for the guidance of 
those employed in an ‘advisory or super- 
visory capacity in connection with the 
execution of the operation or the carrying 
out of the work’ authorized by a building 
licence. 

A report of the case appeared in THE 
BUILDER for 19 September 1947, and ack- 
nowledgement is made to the Editor of that 
Journal for the facts taken from that report. 

In this case Mr. Digby Lewis Solomon, 
F.R.I.B.A., was the architect, and had in- 
structed the builders to carry out work to 
premises in the City in accordance with a 
building licence which specifically excluded 
all re-glazing work on the ground floor of 
the premises. By a misunderstanding in the 
builder’s office the re-glazing of the ground 
floor windows was carried out by them and 
without Mr. Solomon’s knowledge. When 
he discovered what had been done he in- 
structed the builders to report the mistake 
to the Ministry. This they did, and in due 
course prosecution of both architect and 
builder resulted. 

The prosecution was for contravening 
Regulation 56A of the Defence Regulations 
by the carrying out of work in excess of 
that permitted by the licence, and having 
regard to the terms of the Regulation Mr. 
Solomon was legally advised to plead 
guilty to a merely technical offence. The 
fact that Mr. Solomon appeared in the dock 
at the Old Bailey was due to a proviso in 
the Regulations which stated that where an 
offence was more than twelve months old 
the matter had to be dealt with by a higher 
court. The effect of the proviso was to take 
the case out of the Magistrate’s Court, 
where normally such matters are dealt with. 
The delay by the Department concerned in 
instigating proceedings is the only reason 
for the case being tried at the Old Bailey. 
The Common Serjeant, in imposing a fine 
of £25 on Mr. Solomon, said that he took 
the view that Mr. Solomon had pleaded 
guilty to merely a technical offence. ‘I can 
see nothing that can in the slightest way 
detract from his professional reputation, 
which everybody knows is very high in 
London, or anything that is in any way 
disgraceful to himself. He pointed out to 
the builders the amount they could spend, 
drew their attention to what the specifica- 
tion said, and left it at that. I do not regard 
the matter as serious.” 

But the fact remains that an architect can 
be prosecuted in respect of work which he 
has not ordered and is unaware has been 
carried out. 

Regulation 56A enacts that ‘if any 
operation is executed or work is carried out 
in contravention of this Regulation, any 
architect, engineer or other person em- 
ployed in an advisory or supervisory 
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capacity in connection with the execution 
of the operation or carrying out of the work 
shall be guilty of an offence against this 
Regulation.’ The Regulation further enacts 
that ‘if any condition attached to an 
authorization or licence granted for the 
purposes of this Regulation is contravened 
or not complied with then any architect, 
engineer or other person employed in an 
advisory or supervisory capacity in con- 
nection with the execution of the operation 
or the carrying out of the work shall be 
guilty of an offence against this Regulation.’ 

The judicial interpretation of ‘operation’ 
and ‘work’ in the Regulation is very wide 
and would appear to include any work 
carried out on premises where an architect 
is employed, irrespective of whether he has 
ordered such work, or has any knowledge 
that it has been executed. It is difficult for 
the lay mind to appreciate how an architect 
can be ‘employed in an advisory or super- 
visory capacity’ in connection with work 
for which he has given no instructions and 
which has been carried out without his 
knowledge. The fact that unauthorized 
work has been done on premises where an 
architect is employed only on authorized 
work does not appear to afford the archi- 
tect any defence in the event of a prosecu- 
tion for the execution of unauthorized work 
of which he had no knowledge until after it 
had been done. If the only legal advice that 
can be given to an architect in such circum- 
stances is that he must plead guilty, then it 
would appear that the Regulation should 
provide that in cases where it can be proved 
that unauthorized work has been carried 
out without an instruction from the archi- 
tect or without his knowledge, that the 
architect should be able to plead not guilty 
if a prosecution is made. With such a pro- 
viso in the Regulation it would be expected 
that the Authority administering the Regu- 
lation would not proceed to a prosecution 
if satisfied on the facts of a case, but as the 
Regulation stands there is apparently no 
alternative. But the Department could at 
least act within twelve months of the 
alleged offence and thus avoid the unwar- 
rantable appearance in the dock of a reput- 
able professional man. 

Another prosecution under Regulation 
56A concerns Mr. Edwin Gunn, A.R.I.B.A. 
A report of this case appeared in THE ARCHI- 
TECT AND BUILDING NEWS for 26 September 
1947, and acknowledgement is made to the 
Editor of that Journal for the facts taken 
from that report. 

A building licence was granted for £1,200 
for the building of a house for which Mr. 
Gunn was the architect. In October 1946 
Mr. Gunn wrote to the Licensing Authority, 
the Rural District Council, saying that the 
licensed amount would be exceeded and 
asking for guidance as to the proper pro- 
cedure in such a case. The letter explained 
that the increased cost was due to rise in 
wages, increases in the cost of materials 
and fittings, and higher price of alternatives 
where the intended goods were unobtain- 
able. No variation was made in the 
approved plans. 

The house was completed and Mr. Gunn 
had had no reply from the Licensing 


Authority to his letter of Octob 194 
but in November 1946 a building ir pecto, 
of the Ministry of Works inspec :d the 
house and asked for particulars >f the 
expenditure. These were supplied :n fy] 
detail. 

The Rural District Council dec ied to 
take no action in the matter, but a 5. >secy- 
tion was brought by the Director o! Public 
Prosecutions alleging an excess © <r the 
licensed amount of £395. The owne: of the 
house, the builder and Mr. Gunn \ 2re al 
prosecuted. After hearing eviden e the 
Magistrates fined all three defe dants, 
holding that under the Regulatio: there 


was no defence. 

The Magistrates were quite unable to 
understand why Mr. Gunn had hid no 
reply from the Rural District Counci. to his 
letter of October 1946. Counsel for the 


prosecution said he understood thet Mr. 
Gunn’s letter had been forwarded to the 
Ministry of Works office at Bristol, and the 


Rural District Council thought that any 
reply would be made by the Ministry to 
Mr. Gunn. 

At about the time of Mr. Gunn’s letter 
of October 1946 the Ministry of ‘Vorks 
issued a pamphlet giving guidance to appli- 
cants for building licences. It was there 
stated that an application for a supple- 
mentary licence could be made by letter, 
and if the letter was registered the work 
could proceed until stopped by the 
licensing authority. The fact that Mr. 
Gunn’s letter to the Rural District Council 
was not registered led to the position that 
the house was completed before any action 
was taken by the Ministry. 

Under the Regulation there is no defence 
to a prosecution in these circumstances, 
but it seems strange that six weeks having 
elapsed before any action was taken by the 
Ministry in response to Mr. Gunn’s letter, 
that a prosecution should have been 
launched. There was no concealment of 
information, the excess expenditure was 
inevitable, and presumably would have 
been licensed had official action been taken 
at an earlier period. The building inspector 
of the Ministry of Works was asked in 
cross-examination: ‘Are you in agreement 
that the official machinery for securing a 
supplementary licence was attempted in 
this case?’ The inspector answered: ‘Yes, 
but it did not reach the Ministry at that 
time. It was dealt with by the local 
authority at Williton.’ Official delay there- 
fore placed Mr. Gunn in a position where 
he had no defence under the Regulation, 
and the Magistrates had no discretion In 
the matter. 

The cases of Mr. Solomon and Mr. Gunn 
are referred to at length in order that archi- 
tects may be aware of what appears to be 
the strict legal position under Regulation 
56A 


Town and Country Planning Act, 1947. This 
Act became law on 6 August 1947, but ex- 
cept for sections 2 and 3, section 37 (2). 
section 38 (2), Part V, part of section 91, 
section 113 (2) so far as it relates to Part | 
of the Ninth Schedule, and Part 1 of the 
Ninth Schedule, all of which came into 
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force on the passing of the Act, the Act asa 
whol. does not come into operation until 
the “opointed day’. This is a day to be 
appe ited by the Minister of Town and 
Cour. ry Planning, and is expected to be 
| Arvil 1948. The Act applies to England 
and ‘ales. Sections 2 and 3, which are now 
law, -oncern the establishment and func- 
tions of a Central Land Board, section 
37 (-) authorizes compulsory purchase of 
land ‘or public service or for the purposes 
of te Minister of Works and the Post- 
mas’ r-General, section 38 (2) enables a 
council of a county borough or county 
distr. ct, if authorized by the Minister, to 
acqu.re land compulsorily; Part V amends 
the jaw of compensation on the com- 
pulscry purchase of land and replaces the 
‘1939° standard; section 91 relates to land 
acquired before the ‘appointed day’; and 
section 113 (2) repeals, as from the passing 
of the Act, parts of the enactments specified 
in Part 1 of the Ninth Schedule, and are 
consequential repeals. Part II of the Ninth 
Schedule specifies the enactments that are 
to be repealed as from the ‘appointed day’. 
These include the Town and Country 
Planning Act, 1932, the Town and Country 
Planning (Interim Development) Act, 1943, 
and the Restriction of Ribbon Develop- 
ment (Temporary Development) Act, 1943. 
There are repeals of portions of the Re- 
striction of Ribbon Development Act, 1935, 
and the Town and Country Act, 1944, 
some of which have been re-enacted in this 
Act. 

The 11th Schedule to the Act contains 
the sections and schedules of the Town and 
Country Planning Act, 1944, which will not 
be repealed on the ‘appointed day’, but are 
reprinted as amended by this Act. 

Between now and the ‘appointed day’ 
the Regulations to be made by the Minister 
of Town and Country Planning will no 
doubt be available, and the Ministry will 
issue a memorandum giving guidance to 
Local Authorities on the provisions of the 
Act and the Regulations. 

Until the ‘appointed day’ the existing 
procedure in connection with applications 
for consent under Town Planning will still 
be in operation, and during this interim 
period guidance will no doubt be given to 
interim development authorities having re- 
gard to the development plan to be pre- 
pared under the provisions of the Act by 
the local planning authorities who com- 
mence their functions on the ‘appointed 
day. The 10th Schedule to the Act con- 
lains transitory provisions in respect of 
applications made before the ‘appointed 
day’ and which have not been determined 
ty the responsible authority under a 
planning scheme or by the interim develop- 
ment authority under an interim develop- 
ment application before that day. 


MINISTRY OF TOWN AND COUNTRY 
PLANNING. Having regard to the 
Development Plan to be prepared by the 
new planning authorities under the 1947 
Act the Minister suggests that they should 
consider making use of the services of 
consultants, either by employing them to 
work along with their own permanent 
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officials on the Plan for the area, or to work 
on some particular part of the area, or on 
some particular problem. This suggestion 
is made having regard to the shortage of 
qualified planning staff available for full- 
time employment by local authorities, and 
to the special knowledge and qualifications 
of Planning Consultants in private practice. 

In Circular 29 the Minister notifies local 
planning authorities of the suggested 
standard notation for surface utilization 
maps for built-up areas. A coloured chart 
accompanies the Circular prepared by the 
British Colour Council specifying 24 prin- 
cipal colours in a range of 80 shades. Full 
guidance will be given to local planning 
authorities on all the survey maps likely 
to be required in connection with the 1947 
Act, and a standard notation will be 
recommended in connection with each 
map. This guidance will be given before the 
Act becomes operative. 


BENCH MARK LISTS. The Ordnance 
Survey Office intimates that the levelling 
of Great Britain is now being published in 
the form of Lists of Bench Marks. The 
Lists are arranged in groups within the 
boundaries of sheets of the 1/2,500 Series 
(1 km. x 1 km.) and are published when the 
levelling of a sheet is complete. Each Bench 
Mark is recorded with its National Grid 
Reference, and a description of its location. 
The price is 1s. for each five pages or less 
number ordered at one time. 


LAW CASE. H. E. Green and Sons y. 
Minister of Health. Section 73 of the 
Housing Act, 1936, gives a local authority 
power ‘to acquire any land as a site for the 
working classes’. After the war the local 
authority made a compulsory purchase 
order in respect of the land, upon which the 
plaintiffs had erected 22 houses before the 
war, in order to use it as a site for the 
erection of houses of a type suitable for the 
working classes and to provide other 
amenities, and then to allocate the houses 
to various applicants irrespective of actual 
occupation. The other amenities would be 
available to residents in other areas. The 
Minister of Health confirmed the com- 
pulsory purchase order. 

Held, on a true interpretation of section 
73 of the Act, the local authority had power 
to acquire any land as a site for the erection 
of houses ‘of a type suitable for the occu- 
pation of the working classes’, and there 
was no limitation to the individuals who 
were eventually to occupy the houses; on a 
true interpretation of section 80, the fact 
that additional amenities would also serve 
a beneficial purpose for other persons did 
not make it any the less a beneficial purpose 
for the persons on the housing estate; and, 
consequently the local authority had not 
exceeded their powers under the Act. 
Per cur: The use in statutes of the ex- 
pression ‘working classes’ is inappropriate 
to modern social conditions. (1947. 2 All 
E. R. 469.) 

The Judge said he had no doubt that a 
hundred years ago the expression ‘working 
classes’ had a meaning which was reason- 
ably well understood, as workers in certain 
occupations were then looked upon as a 


lower class. The social revolution in the 
last 50 years, however, had made the words 
quite inappropriate today, when there was 
no such separate class as the working class. 


VALUE PAYMENTS UNDER THE WAR 
DAMAGE ACT. Treasury Regulations 
have fixed 10 November next as the time 
when value payments under Part 1 of the 
Act may be made. In answer to a question 
in the House of Commons asking when 
value payments and the interest thereon 
would be paid, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer replied: As from 10 November 
next. But in many cases there are two or 
more owners (for example, a freeholder and 
a leaseholder) who must agree on how the 
payment is to te shared (going to arbitra- 
tion if necessary), before the War Damage 
Commission can make the payment, or 
even begin the necessary calculations of 
interest, percentage increase, etc. I have 
already appealed to owners to hasten this 
process, and the Commission have sent out 
forms asking for early information, but 
replies have been received in only one-fifth 
of these cases. I strongly urge those con- 
cerned to delay no longer. (5 August 1947.) 


MINISTRY OF HEALTH CIRCULARS. 
Circular 153/47, dated 26 September 1947, 
refers to the necessity for providing as many 
new houses as possible for agricultural 
workers. County Agricultural Executive 
Committees have been instructed to make a 
survey of the need for additional agricul- 
tural workers in their areas and the extent 
to which existing housing programmes are 
likely to be adequate to meet the housing 
needs. To this end the Executive Com- 
mittees will get in touch with Rural District 
Councils so as to obtain information on the 
present position of their programmes. 


BUILDING TRAINING SCHEME. The 
Minister of Labour and National Service 
has announced that the future of the 
Government’s Vocational Training Scheme 
is under review, having regard to the re- 
deployment, re-timing (including some 
postponement) of the general Building 
Programme. In the meantime it is not 
possible to accept any more applications 
for training for skilled building occupations 
and the entry of men on the waiting list into 
Government Training Centres has been 
suspended. 

This does not affect boys entering the 
industry by way of apprenticeship in the 
Apprentice Master Scheme. 


THE CIVIL AVIATION ACT, 1946. The 
Lord Chancellor has now made Rules 
under this Act for the registration in Local 
Land Charges Registers of orders made and 
directions given by the Minister of Civil 
Aviation under sections 27, 29 and 37 of the 
Act, for obtaining rights over land, for 
controlling the use of land by directions 
and for imposing prohibitions or restric- 
tions on the use of land as a civil aero- 
drome. The Rules came into operation on 
1 August 1947. (S. R. and O. 1947, No. 
1622/L. 19. Land Charges, England, obtain- 
able at H.M. Stationery Office. Price 2d.) 
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The C.L.A.M. Conference 


By H. T. Cadbury-Brown [A], R.I.B.A. Representative 


AN INTERNATIONAL congress of architects 
and town planners was organized at Bridg- 
water, Somerset, by C.1.A.M. (Congres 
Internationaux d’Architecture Moderne) 
during the second week of September. The 
Congress met for eight days at the Arts 
Centre, Castle Street, Bridgwater, by 
courtesy of the Arts Council of Great 
Britain. C.I.A.M., the central secretariat of 
which is located at Zurich, was before the 
war the only active international archi- 
tectural organization, and was engaged in 
collective research on architectural ques- 
tions, in the exchange of ideas and informa- 
tion between architects of different coun- 
tries and in promoting a progressive and 
socially responsible attitude to architec- 
tural problems. It was founded in 1928 
when the first congress was held at La 
Sarraz, Switzerland. Other congresses were 
held in Athens, Zurich, Paris and else- 
where, the last one in 1937. The Bridgwater 
Congress was the sixth, and the first to be 
held in Britain. 

The C.I.A.M. organization consists of 
groups of architects and townplanners in 
each of about twenty countries. Fifteen of 
these countries sent delegates to Bridg- 
water—Algeria, Argentina, Austria, Bel- 
gium, Canada, Czechoslovakia, England, 
Finland, France, Greece, Holland, Hun- 
gary, Italy, Switzerland, and the United 
States of America. In addition, representa- 
tives attended from three other countries, 
Cuba, Eire and India, where new groups 
are in process of being formed. The number 
of delegates and others attending from 
abroad was 50, and about 25 members of 
the English group attended for all or part 
of the congress. The English group of 
C.I.A.M. is the M.A.R.S. (Modern Archi- 
tectural Research) Group, with its head- 
quarters in London. 

Owing to the lapse of ten years since the 
previous congress and the necessity of 
establishing afresh those international con- 
tacts that had been broken during the war, 
the Bridgwater congress devoted part of its 
time to discussing the reorganization of 
C.I.A.M. on a post-war basis. The form of 
a new constitution was agreed upon, and 
a provisional Council was appointed to put 
this organization into effect. This council 
consists of C. van Eesteren (Amsterdam), 
hon. president; Siegfried Giedion (Zurich), 
hon. secretary; R. Steiger (Zurich), hon. 
treasurer; J. L. Sert (New York), president; 
Walter Gropius (Harvard University), Le 
Corbusier (Paris) and Helena Syrkus 
(Warsaw), vice-presidents; P. A. Emery 
(Algiers), S. J. Fischer (Budapest), J. 
Havlicek (Prague), Ernesto Rogers (Milan) 
and Godfrey Samuel (London). They were 
all present at Bridgwater, except Mme. 
Syrkus and M. Havlicek. 

In addition to the working out of 
C.1.A.M’s. new constitution and the pre- 
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paration of a revised statement of its aims 
and beliefs (which will be incorporated in a 
publication to appear next year, on the 
twentieth anniversary of the organization’s 
foundation at La Sarraz), the work of the 
congress consisted in examining and dis- 
cussing reports presented by each dele- 
gation on the architectural situation of 
different countries, and in deciding on a 
programme of future research based on the 
needs that emerged from the picture of the 
present situation thus presented. Future 
work will concentrate on various archi- 
tectural aspects of townplanning and 
housing and on architectural education. A 
special commission prepared, during the 
congress, a draft report on architectural 
education which, when elaborated and 
completed, will be submitted to 
U.N.E.S.C.O. The factual reports from the 
various countries were illustrated by plans, 
photographs, models and cinematograph 
films. Several specialized reports were sub- 
mitted, mostly on housing and town- 
planning subjects, and an official from the 
Ministry of Works was in attendance to 
explain to delegates the technical side of 
Britain’s prefabricated housing programme. 

Two evening excursions were made, one 
to Montacute House and one to Wells, and 
an afternoon was spent inspecting a hous- 
ing factory at Weston-super-Mare, where 
aluminium houses were being made com- 
plete in the factory. Later in the afternoon 
the new ‘Brabazon’ air liner was seen at 
Filton, near Bristol, and also the half-com- 
pleted hangar which is being made to 
receive it. Afterwards a reception was held 
at the British Council Centre at Bristol, 
where the delegates were welcomed by the 
Lord Mayor. A reception was also given to 
delegates to the congress and to members 
of the M.A.R.S. group by the British 
Council in London on Monday evening 
15 September. Many of the delegates re- 
mained in London for a few days before 
dispersing to their various countries, and 
visits were arranged to the Ministry of 
Town and Country Planning and the 
London County Council. 

That is the factual account behind which 
lies a web of ideas which has joined itself 
round the world. In Bridgwater the threads 
of the web were drawn together as they had 
been in Paris, Athens, La Sarraz in times 
before. Now, however, the web was wider 
and ten years older. It was possible to see 
the threads not only laterally but also in 
depth through time, to feel in the character 
of those present the direct personal con- 
nections to Behrens, Loos, Mackintosh and 
Berlage, to feel that a passing on of ideas 
had taken place which was as real as that 
which we know was passed on in the 
schools of painting. Here, too, those who 
came later added their creative thought to 
the ideas and gave them fresh impetus. In 


Bridgwater were Gropius, Le Co 


dusier 

van Eesteren, Giedion. Without cue of 

those the story of architecture an town 

planning today would be very differ.t, for 

each has exercised an influence w ‘ich js 
world wide. 

It was this generation which had { >rmed 


C.I.A.M. in 1928; who had fort :lated 
their ideas into a declaration in whi: ‘i was 
stated: 


‘We emphasize that to build is a >rimal 
activity in man, intimately associate. with 
the evolution and development of .uman 
(/ ee 

‘We affirm today the necessity for « new 
conception of architecture satisfying the 
spiritual, intellectual and material necds of 
present-day life. Conscious of the effects on 
social structure brought about by indus- 
trialization, we recognize the necessity of a 
corresponding transformation of archi- 
tecture itself. ... 

‘Planning is the organization of the func- 
tional conditions of community life: it applies 
equally to town and country and operates 
within the divisions of dwelling, places of 
work, places of recreation and circulation 
connecting these three. . 

‘The aims of C.I.A.M. are: (a) to formulate 
the architectural problems of today; (b) to 
exhibit the idea of modern architecture; 
(c) to instil this idea into technical, economic 
and social thought; (d) to promote the 
development of architecture.’ 


These things were stated 19 years ago 
and can be reaffirmed today. They had led 
a study first towards the new techniques, to 
determine how science could work with 
architecture in the making of new materials 
and the manufacture of large building 
units in factories. Then later towards 
planning and the congress held at Athens 
resulted in a line of thought which is every- 
where now apparent. This is due not only 
to writings and publications, but also to 
many of the C.I.A.M. members in their 
respective countries now being able to in- 
fluence and direct the new town planning. 

Now it is felt that, whilst continuing the 
study of techniques and planning, attention 
must be directed more towards the 
esthetic of architecture, towards the re- 
integration of architecture, sculpture and 
painting. There is now no need to strive 
for a new approach as there was need 
20 years ago. The approach is established, 
and now that we are not so conscious of it 
we can see it, not as something new, but 
as a continuation of the experimental 
spirit of the past. So day by day we see 
more the subtleties of the perpendicular 
style or of baroque, the abstract aspirations 
which are the common denominator of 
architecture. The work now lies in the 
correction, the balance and adjustment of 
new ideas, in the making of many build- 
ings by many different people who share 
in these ideals so that a new vernacular 
style is evolved. 

Closely connected with this is the study 
of architectural education which was the 
subject of special discussion at Bridgwater. 
This will be one of the main considerations 
of the next Congress. 


R.1.B.A. JOURNAL 
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Easements of 
Light in the 
United States 


B. John Swarbrick, F.S.A. [F] 


IT HAS often been stated that easements of 
light cannot be enjoyed in the United States 
of America. This general statement is 
clearly contrary to the facts, as rights of 
light and air have apparently always been 
respected by the law, when they have been 
enjoyed by direct grant in writing. Such 
easements are now enjoyed in New York, 
where hundreds of thousands of dollars 
have been paid in respect of them. In Eng- 
land, rights of light have been acquired in 
three ways : (1) by direct grant, (2) by im- 
plied grant and (3) by prescription. Enjoy- 
ment by prescription dates from the time of 
Lord Tenterden’s Act, which was passed in 
1832. If it had been passed a hundred years 
earlier, it would probably have been assim- 
ilated, like other English enactments, in the 
American legal code. Apparently the Eng- 
lish judicature ceased to influence the legal 
administration of the United States of 
America about 1775. 

By the Prescription Act, claims in respect 
of serious loss of light enjoyed in a build- 
ing without 12 months’ interruption, for 20 
years, were held to be absolutely indefeas- 
ible, except when it could be shown that the 
enjoyment was by some agreement in 
writing. In consequence of American 
practice, claims to have acquired easements 
of light in the States by prescription have 
failed. In Kent’s Commentaries on American 
Law, a list of eight cases is given, in which 
American Courts have denied that a right to 
light andaircan be acquired by prescription. 
This, however, did not affect the earlier 
English method of acquiring such rights by 
grant or by implied grant. The method of 
acquiring such rights by definite grant in 


writing has apparently never been in ques- . 


tion; and to this day it is in operation, on an 
extensive scale—probably much more exten- 
sively in New York than in London—at the 
present time. Enjoyment by implied grant 
was, however, a very different matter, as it 
has been in England. It is a matter for argu- 
ment whether a grant can, in fact, be im- 
plied by the circumstances, when it has not 
been definitely expressed in writing. A case 
in which an implied grant was argued in 
New York State was heard in 1836, in a 
Court of first instance, and in 1838, in a 
higher Court, namely, in Parker and Edgar- 
ton v. Foote. This was a minor case, regard- 
ing property of slight value in what was 
then a village of about 1,000 inhabitants, 
known as Clinton. It was heard first in 
1836, by a Circuit judge, who sat with a 
jury. At this hearing, the jury gave a verdict 
for the plaintiffs, granting 225 dollars as 
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damages. In this case, it was admitted that 
there had been no grant of an easement of 
light in writing and that the question of in- 
terference with light had not even been dis- 
cussed. It was therefore necessary to deter- 
mine whether, in view of the circumstances, 
there had been an implied grant. In the 
higher Court, the Chief Justice sat with two 
other judges. After considering the submis- 
sions of counsel, one of the judges took the 
view that the light that originally came 
through the obstructed windows was ‘never 
enjoyed under a claim of right, but only as 
a matter of favour’. The Chief Justice con- 
curred, on all points, but the other judge 
only concurred on one point, namely, that 
the question of presumption of a grant 
should have been left by the Circuit judge to 
the jury. Leave to have a new trial was 
granted. Apparently the case did not pro- 
ceed any further. As the property was of 
such slight value, further legal expenditure 
was no doubt out of question. 

One of the advantages of acquiring ease- 
ments of light by prescription is that this 
procedure enables all owners and lessees of 
property, both rich and poor alike, to ob- 
tain such rights, automatically, without 
payment. That is exactly as it should be in 
the public interest, seeing that daylight pos- 
sesses therapeutic properties and is one of 
the essential needs of all human beings. The 
consequence of relying upon acquisition by 
a grant in writing is that one of the most 
vital necessities of human existence can be 
bought and sold. This obviously means that 
in towns with high property values only the 
richest people can afford to protect their 
daylight. In fact, in big cities, rights of light 
are luxuries that only millionaire corpora- 
tions can now afford to purchase. All who 
are interested in public welfare must realize 
how greatly this is to be regretted. 

Although since the case of Parker and 
Edgarton v. Foote, daylight has been one of 
the few essential amenities of which an 
owner of land in New York State has ap- 
parently been allowed to deprive his neigh- 
bour, without having to pay compensation, 
in the absence of a definite grant in writing, 
quite fantastic sums beyond the means of 
ordinary private individuals have been paid 
to prevent it from being obstructed. To 
allow building owners to steal a commodity 
for the enjoyment of which vast sums of 
money are paid seems entirely illogical. 
When skyscrapers were an innovation, the 
highest rents were obtained for the lower 
floors; but, when it was found that the 
upper stories were more desirable, owing to 
the enjoyment of better light and air and 
freedom from noise, dust and the smell of 
motor fuel, the rents were soon equalized. 
Then, there became a demand for the upper 
stories and high rental values for them were 
obtained. The least demand was for the 
third to the sixth floors, which became a 
less productive stratum and furnished an 
economic check to the height of the build- 
ing. Apparently, the convenience of access- 
ibility to the street helped to maintain the 
rental values of the ground, first and second 
floors. Above that height, the public used 
the elevators, in which the time factor was 
immaterial. It was soon found that in good 


new buildings, the rooms that had ample 
daylight produced about $5 per sq. ft. and 
that dark space on lower floors, in the 
shadow of other buildings was only worth 
about $2.5 per sq. ft., or approximately 
half as much. This figure enables us to esti- 
mate the financi:] value attached to ade- 
quate daylight in New York.* 

To avoid the loss that would result from 
the obstruction of daylight by new buildings 
or extensions of old ones, lump sum or 
annual payments were made. In other 
words, air rights or easements were either 
purchased outright or acquired by lease. 
The price that might reasonably be de- 
manded for not developing a valuable site 
was obviously very substantial, when it is 
remembered what fabulous profits high 
buildings have produced. In all probability, 
most of the payments made in this way to 
prevent financial disaster have not been dis- 
closed; but, regarding some of the better- 
known buildings, particulars have found 
their way into the press, and of these a few 
typical instances should be given. It is in- 
teresting to learn that the purchase of air 
rights is now becoming more frequent, and, 
as time passes, there is every reason to ex- 
pect that their number will increase in a 
regular progression. It is stated that in 
October 1929 the F.F. French Operators 
purchased the air rights, on the south side 
of the Harriman Building, 39 Broadway. 
which would have lost its light and view, if 
the six-storey building at 31 Broadway had 
been increased in height. In this case, a 
lease was acquired, which, according to one 
report, had 21 years to run, but, according 
to another report, had a term of over 33 
years. The sum paid is stated to have been 
$742,500 or £148,500. This easement was 
described in the American press at the time 
as ‘the most expensive air in the world’.f 

Mr. Douglas Gibbons. a real estate 
broker, once described the results of exces- 
sive building development in New York in 
the phrase, “The truth is Manhattan’s sky- 
line is becoming so solid that breathing 
space is at a premium’. Once he conceived 
the plan of leasing space over a Broadway 
building for $22,0) or £4,500 per annum. 

Another interesting case is that of the 
bank of Messrs. J. P. Morgan and Co. and 
the Equitable Trust Building in Broad 
Street. Messrs. Morgan and Co. had a 21 
years’ lease with three renewals on property 
adjacent to their bank at the corner of Wall 
Street and Broad Street. They conveyed 
this lease to the Equitable Trust Co., when 
the Trust Co. erected their adjoining sky- 
scraper, with an undertaking by Messrs. 
Morgan and Co. not to raise the height of 
their bank. This assured permanent day- 
light to a whole series of windows in the 
Trust Company’s building, for which they 
had to make appropriate payment. 

Before the Bank of Manhattan Building 
Group owned the Assay Office site, the 
court towards the latter building could only 
be used legally to light windows down to a 
certain level. By the purchase of the Assay 
site, light could be secured over the latter 
* Regional Survey of New York and its Enyirons, Vol. I, 


pp. 101 and 157, and Vol. VI. page 27. 
t New York American Oct. 26, 1929. 
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and windows put in to the bottom of the 
court. The same thing happened in the case 
of the Chrysler Building, on the east party 
wall, where a court could not have windows 
legally until the Chrysler Building Co. ac- 
quired a lease of the court in the adjacent 
building on the east. Then windows could 
be opened on the Chrysler Building court. 
The consequence of building develop- 
ment in New York is that no circumspect 
building syndicate can prudently content it- 
self by merely buying the site, upon which a 
proposed skyscraper is to stand. In addi- 
tion, to avoid very serious ultimate financial 
loss, it would have to acquire in addition 
the air rights over the adjoining sites, on 
which structures might rise and which 
might injuriously affect the rental value and 
amenity of the proposed new building. 
Many Americans are sufficiently optimis- 


tic to imagine that some day more adequate 
legislative protection for daylight will be 
provided. After what has happened, such 
ultra-social reform seems almost too much 
to hope for. Possibly in some more altruis- 
tic age, the citizens will be given either by 
prescription or by other legislation and 
stringent daylight control, the means of en- 
joying a more healthful standard of life as 
part of their national birthright. Perhaps a 
premature indication of a trend towards 
reform may be found in the following ex- 
tract from the American magazine Housing 
which appeared in March 1932: 

‘When one looks round American cities 
and sees the unbridled individualism with 
which owners of private property are per- 
mitted to erect buildings practically to any 
height—regardless of the effect upon neigh- 
bouring property or the damage that results 


to neighbouring buildings—it seems 2 far 
cry to the system of control that obtz 


Sin 
England. One, indeed, has to be opti istic 
to believe that the time will even co: ie in 
the United States when such consider «tion 


for the rights of others and the welfe e of 
the community will be had. 

‘In this mechanistic age, howeve: we 
Americans particularly pride ours Ives 
upon the scientific basis for what we do, 
and there is a possibility, therefore, tha’ be- 
fore long, even in the United States, «hese 
questions of light will be determined u; ona 
more scientific basis than they are at pre- 
sent.... It is not at all beyond the ranze of 
possibilities that laws similar to the Enzlish 
Law of Ancient Lights may come into 
vogue in the United States some day’. Let 
us hope that one day this fair dream may be 
realized. 





Book Reviews 


The Great Palace of the Byzantine Em- 
perors. A first report on the excavations in 
Istanbul on behalf of the Walker Trust (The 
University of St. Andrews). General Editor, 
Dr. David Walker. 13 in. x 10 in. (xv) x 108 
pp. X 64 plates and plans. Oxford Univer- 
sity Press, London: Geoffrey Cumberlege. 
1947. £5 Ss. 

To the casual visitor, even to one with some 
topographical and historical background, 
the present state of Istanbul is confusing; 
to visualize its state as the Byzantium of 
Constantine and his immediate successors 
asks for an effort of imagination surpassing 
that required in most over-built cities of 
antiquity. 

In the whole of the south-eastern area of 
the promontory which separates and looks 
over the Bosphorus and the Sea of Marmora, 
once occupied by the ancient Greek city of 
Byzantium, the only dominant surface in- 
dication of the Imperial City is the open 
space of the Hippodrome. The rest is a 
built-up area, layer upon layer of succeed- 
ing occupations, culminating in the great 
masses of the Mosque of Sultan Ahmed, 
the church of St. Sophia, the Seraglio (on 
the site of the ancient Acropolis) and an 
agglomeration of lesser buildings, ruins, 
streets, alleys and even slums. 

The present report is therefore very wel- 
come as an initial contribution towards the 
solution of the many problems known to 
the minds of the curious; for it is concerned 
with a part of the ‘Great’ Palace of the early 
Byzantine emperors which was sited im- 
mediately to the south-east of the Hippo- 
drome, on the gently sloping ground to- 
wards the sea. This was the palace that was 
the centre of the Imperial household and 
administration before the Commenes aban- 
doned it in favour of the Blachernae on the 
western side of and near to the head-waters 
of the Golden Horn. 

The work of which this Report is the 
published record was carried out during 
four seasons, 1935 to 1938 inclusive, on be- 
half of the Walker Trust of the University 
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of St. Andrews. The director of the excava- 
tions was Professor J. H. Baxter (of St. 
Andrews) and he was assisted by a very 
efficient team, made international by the 
inclusion of Dr. Giinter Martiny (of Berlin) 
as archeologist and architect and by Turk- 
ish officials acting as commissars and secre- 
taries. The excavators worked always in 
close contact with the Turkish, Greek and 
British national museums. 

The main discovery, of particular interest 
to architectural thought and knowledge, 
was a rectangular peristyle courtyard at the 
south corner of what was the upper palace 
terrace. It can be identified with the Peri- 
style of the Pharos and actually adjoined 
the Pharos, the signal tower of the palace. 
To the south-east are known to be the re- 
mains of two religious buildings, the 
churches of St. Demetrius and of St. Elias; 
on the north-east side of the peristyle were 
found the remains of part of the chapel of 
the palace in which the later emperors were 
crowned, the Theotokos, in or near the site 
of the ancient treasury. 

When it is remembered that these exca- 
vations are among the first scientific, strati- 
fied explorations of the earliest centre of 
the Imperial city, the importance of the 
publication can be realized; especially when 
the work has uncovered a mosaic (in the 
pavements of the peristyle) of such a magni- 
tude as is illustrated in the report. This is 
the only mosaic that has come to light in 
Constantinople; it can be dated to the reign 
of Theodosius II in the first quarter of the 
fifth century. The part of the mosaic un- 
covered shows work of high technical qual- 
ity on a bold and wide scale, with motifs 
culled from mythology, country life, hunt- 
ing and other recreations combined, in 
much artistry, with designs of more definite 
architectural character. 

To the Report itself must be referred 
those who are interested in the details of the 
opening up of this new realization of the 
life and ways of the transferred Roman 
Imperialism. 

The publication is divided into three main 
sections: the Buildings (by Dr. Martiny), 
the Pottery (by Mr. Robert B. K. Steven- 
son) which covers only the 1936-7 seasons, 


and the mosaic of the peristyle (by Mr. 
Gerald Brett). A subsidiary chapter deals 
with the small finds and is also contributed 
by Mr. Brett. The illustrations are excellent 
and adequate for a clear reading of the re- 
port; they are mainly in half-tone and collo- 
type and are made from first-class photo- 
graphs and drawings; in particular must be 
noted the superb colour plates of details of 
the mosaics made from-the beautiful draw- 
ings by Mr. W. J. Macaulay of the Edin- 
burgh College of Art. The whole book is a 
model of production and editorship and 
augurs well for a future high standard of 
such important archelogical publications. 

We can only hope that the field work will 
soon be re-started and that this first report 
will be followed by others as excellent to 
look at and as worthily representative of 
the subject. S. ROWLAND PIERCE [F] 


Lost Treasures of Europe, edited by Henry 
La Farge. New York. Batsford. Pantheon 
Books, 1946 [1947]. 40. 37 pp.+pls. (427 
figs., phots.). 

Losses and survivals of works of art in war- 
ravaged Europe, meticulously recorded by 
monuments, fine arts and archives organiza- 
tions, were recently published in the Mac- 
Millan reports issued by H.M. Stationery 
Office. The few illustrations are restricted to 
war damage. At first glance, Mr. La Farge’s 
handsome book Lost Treasures of Europe 
would appear to aim at completing the pic- 
ture, by collecting together pre-war photo- 
graphs of a selection of works subsequently 
destroyed, as ‘a permanent pictorial record 
of things of beauty gone for ever’. As such, 
it would have formed an historical, if 
mournful, document of value. On examin- 
ation, however, the title proves to be some- 
thing of an overstatement: amongst the 427 
views, which cover, with certain notable 
omissions, Poland, Holland, Belgium, 
Russia, England, Italy, France, Germany, 
Austria and Hungary, various buildings are 
included which, though damaged, are still 
standing. Thanks to prompt first-aid meas- 
ures applied by the Allied authorities, not 
only will these be repaired, many will be 
almost invisibly mended. They are no more 
‘lost’ than are Westminster Abbey or the 
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Bancueting Hall on account of re-facing 
wort. carried out. 

Ir tances of this nature, once detected, 
tend to throw doubts upon others which 
are i fact well authenticated examples of 
tragic destruction. This might have been 
avoiied, had more after-damage photo- 
graphs been added for purposes of com- 
parison. When Mr. La Farge slips in a 
building which suffered only partial dam- 
age, he has a perverse way of choosing a 
view of just that portion which remains in- 
tact: for example, the south-east quadrant 
of Park Crescent, London (No. 100) stands, 
we know, more or less unscathed, while 
certain houses in the south-west section 
were destroyed; the ‘Autumn’ and ‘Sum- 
mer’ statues of the Ponte Santa Trinita, 
Florence (Nos. 150 and 151), though shat- 
tered, were brought up safely from the 
river-bed for restoration: no photograph is 
shown of the head of ‘Spring’ which was 
stolen after rescue, possibly yet to appear in 
some antique dealer’s showroom, as did 
part of the Iconostasis of SS. Annunziata 
dei Greci, Leghorn. Again, Filippo Juvara’s 
impressive stair in the Palazzo Madama, 
Turin (No. 195) is shown, although it es- 
caped with blasted windowsandalittle damp 
intrusion from the damaged copper-covered 
roof, all easily made good: his Church of 
the Carmine in the same city, on the other 
hand, which received considerable damage 
from a direct hit, is not included; the Piazza 
dei Signori and Basilica Palladiana, Vicenza 
(No. 207) suffered little beyond the loss of 
the timber roof over the latter building, 
which hardly shows in the photograph. It 
should be pointed out that in the second 
edition published, certain amendments have 
been made, but these are confined to the 
English section. 

Acknowledgement is made of assistance 
from American former M.F.A.A. personnel 


| including Professor de Wald, late Director 


of the joint Anglo-American sub-commis- 
sion in Italy and afterwards in the American 
Zone of Austria, who contributes an intro- 


| duction. Nevertheless the notes on the 


damage read as a surprisingly free version 


| of the official reports, unless one can accept 


‘uined’ as synonymous with ‘damaged’. 
The dates mentioned are not always correct. 
The beautifully reproduced photographs do, 
however, stress indirectly man’s folly in 
subjecting such buildings, architectural de- 
tails and decorative painting to the devasta- 
ting effect of modern warfare. That Mr. La 
Farge overstates his case may cause irrita- 
tion to the historian; it is also a matter for 
heartfelt relief. R. ELE. 


Le ]Corbusier [and Jeanneret (Pierre)]. 
Oeuvre compléte 1938-1946. Published by 
Willy Boesiger 9 in. X 11} ins. pp. 199 
incl. pls. text illus. Erlenbach-Ziirich: Edi- 
tions d’Archre. 1946. £2 5s. c.f. Le Corbusier 
tt Jeanneret, Oeuvre compléte 1910-1920; 
and Oeuvre compléte 1934-1938. 

For those of us who, immersed in making 
do, mending and reconverting, tend to lose 
clarity of thought and need reminding, it is 
stimulating to dip into or study Le Cor- 
busier’s latest book. But mental brackets 
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begin to appear in his: ‘A house is (a 
machine) for living in’-—once so necessary, 
now surely we may afford ourselves some 
warmth of robust fun. In his present volume 
we are reminded once again that sky- 
scrapers, pilotis, and now the brise-soleil, 
are universal panaceas. 

It is tempting to italicise ‘For twenty years 

. Sheet glass technique and the column 
structure WERE the essential elements’, 
and his reference to the Education Ministry 
building, Rio, ‘. . . this solution brought 
with it all the CHARACTERISTIC FEA- 
TURES: the use of columns for freeing the 
ground plan and the introduction of an en- 
tirely new application of the brise-soleil’. 
Its development, the vertical cell-structure, 
typifies Corb’s structural approach—having 
earlier freed the plan from horizontal cells, 
does he now turn through 90 degrees? In 
this Rio building, his interesting introduc- 
tion of indigenous granite and local faience, 
conflicts with his ‘Without any feeling of 
Romanticism’ of 1937. ‘Blimp’s’ eyebrow 
will undoubtedly rise at his ‘. . . . on looking 
at photos the reader must try to ignore the 
neighbouring buildings that block the view 
between columns, that result from pitifully 
shortsighted town-planning’. But looking at 
our own reconstruction policy objectively, 
we must agree that it contains ‘one indis- 
putable error: it is and never has been possi- 
ble to entrust to the same mind the tasks of 
reconstruction and of town planning.’ 

The heaviness of the German-Swiss 
translation of this present volume trans- 
mits, and often accentuates, his jerky style 
which at one point asks his readers ‘to 
imagine they are reading a telegram’. Is 
this jerkiness not reflected in the lack of 
finish and detail in so many of his ‘Projets’, 
and now through a breathless application 
of something akin to a style are we not re- 
minded of the cause and effect of the In- 
genieur-Architect and his onomatopoetic 
sense of Béton Armé in use? 

An almost perverted pleasure appears in 
his rejection by committees of his ‘dominant 
idea’ for the 1937 Paris Exhibition, of his 
reconstruction ideas of 1946, and by hear- 
say of his contributions to the U.N.O. HQ. 
Conferences. Corb would like Spurgeon’s 
definition: ‘Committee is a noun of plenty, 
not signifying much’. 

With these thoughts in mind, to look 
again at his volume of 1934-1938 is to ques- 
tion his enthusiasm for Ford, mass-produc- 
tion and statistics, and also his confusion 
of garden cities with the dormitory suburb. 
And again, in the light of unchanging 
human nature and the lessons of historical 
progression, his prefatory ‘When the 
Cathedrals were white everybody worked 
in unison’ is questionable. 

Yet again, tolook back at his volume 1910- 
1929 is to realize and acknowledge his in- 
fluence on a wide international field: three 
examples from this period and possible 
comparisons are:— 

His Musée Mondiale 1929, with the Pyra- 
mid scheme for the Crystal Palace Com- 
petition. 

His canopy and fenestration of Villa a 

* Garches 1927, and skyline shapes of flats 
in Geneva 1929, with Brazilian examples 


and even projected post-war Finsbury 
Council flats. 
His Chaise Longue of 1927, with the Chris- 
tie Tyler chair of 1947. 
Will the double pitch roof with valley 
gutter of Le Corbusier 1938-1946 become 
the next student cliché? CLIVE PASCALL [4} 


Old Cheshire Churches—A Survey of their 
History, Fabric and Furniture with Records 
of the Older Monuments By Raymond 
Richards. Foreword by J. H. E. Bennett 
and Introduction by F. H. Crossley. 10? in. 
x 8} in. xxvii, 523 pp., 4 cold. pl., 357 ill. 
from photographs, 2 line drgs., 7 plans, 
map. Batsford. £6 6s. 
Nothing really comparable to this impres- 
sive monograph has appeared since the 
first world war; it is a worthy companion 
to Dean Cranage’s Churches of Shropshire, 
and the Notes on the Churches of Derby- 
shire of Dr. J. C. Cox. There is much to be 
said for the individual rather than institu- 
tional description of antiquity. Good as 
Official inventories are, their formulz are 
dehumanized and their methodical treat- 
ment sometimes becomes exasperating: Mr. 
Richards, in describing 100 separate 
churches, has produced not a catalogue but 
a real book. It has a personal savour—‘the 
destructive orgy of 1851’; ‘Victorian 
wreckers’-—but the author discriminates 
between the usual excesses and occasional 
conservatism of 19th-century restorers. 
The individual approach has its draw- 
backs: the terminal date of 1775 was well 
chosen, but brief notes of later churches 
should have been included in a county sur- 
vey, and Northenden and Taxall should not 
have been omitted because transferred to 
other counties a few years ago. The map, 
beautifully drawn by Mr. C. S. Perry, 
might have shown ancient parishes and 
townships rather than road classification. 
In the text are minor and major oversights; 
to date the tower at Mottram one has to 
refer to the D.N.B. to find when Sir 
Edmund Shaa made his will (1487); and for 
St. Mary-on-the-Hill, Chester ‘there are no 
dates available’ (p. 110), though J. P. Ear- 
waker’s History shows from documents and 
glass that there was extensive work in pro- 
gress from 1497; nave rebuilt c. 1515-24; 
North Chapel c. 1521-23; Chancel com- 
pleted 1534, and stalls set up 1535; Porches 
built 1542-43; the South Chancel Chapel 
had been built in 1433 by Thomas Betes 
under the oversight of Master John Asser, 
Master Mason for the County of Chester. 
Such details should have found a place. 
But what is included is far more notable 
than what is left out. Among the 100 
churches described are over 70 closely dated 
‘builds’ (at least 26 of them before 1600); 
in many cases Mr. Richards has extracted 
names of architects and craftsmen from 
inscriptions and old records: Thomas 
Hunter the mason of Witton (c. 1500); 
Richard Plat, the designer of Mobberley 
Tower in 1533; Thomas Clease, an impor- 
tant Elizabethan carpenter; and in Jater 
times John Birchenhough, Johnand William 
Clayton, Thomas Fetherston, John Hurst, 
John Morfitt and John Rowson, masons, 
William Cross and John Dale, carpenters, 
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_ and Ephraim Brodhurst, joiner at Nether 

Tabley Chapel in 1675 ‘who took his pat- 
tern from Brasen-Nose-College-Chappell in 
Oxford; but . . . dyed before the worke was 
finished.’ 

Bells and Plate, with candelabra and other 
furnishings, are described in detail, and full 
lists of incumbents and dates of registers are 
given. A most valuable feature is the exten- 
sive series of extracts from churchwardens’ 
accounts, and there are two large plates of 
masons’ marks. More measured drawings 
would havé been welcome, but there are 
seven excellent dated ground-plans. The 
whole series of photographs was taken in 
1945-46, and gives a valuable contem- 
poraneous picture, though one regrets that 
views of outstanding lost works (notably 
the grand tower of St. John’s, Chester) were 
not included. Many extant treasures are 
revealed by this great survey: the noble 
timber framing of Holmes Chapel (Fig. 
175); the Kentish tracery at Stockport 
(Fig. 291); and the Knutsford candelabrum 
(Fig. 181). 

Mr. F. H. Crossley contributes an admir- 
able introduction, and the analytical index 
by Mr. R. Dickenson, occupying 70 pages, 
is a model. Its inclusion even of the inci- 
dental names quoted from documents gives 
the book full value as an important source 
of biography and local history. The subject- 
indexing is also unusually well done. 

A major addition to English topography 
and ecclesiology, this book should reach 
reference libraries throughout the world to 
prove not only what Cheshire could do in 
the past, but what England still does amid 
20th-century chaos. It reflects credit on all 
concerned, and Messrs. Batsford have main- 
tained their pre-1914 standard of superb 


production. JOHN HARVEY 


Byzantine Legacy, by Cecil Stewart. 4to. 
pp. 202. George Allen & Unwin. 1947. 25s. 
It is the privilege of the educated, we are 
told, to fortify themselves upon the in- 
spiration of the past. To most people per- 
haps during the last 200 years this has 
meant that collection of plaster casts and 
solemn philosophies known as antiquity. 
But fashions have changed, and today in 
Rome the intellectual tourists gather more 
thickly round the monuments of the Early 
Christian or Baroque periods than among 
the fallen stones of the Forum, and in 
Athens the click of the camera shutter and 
the snap of the folding rule are heard more 
frequently within the miniature Byzantine 
churches than upon the honey-coloured 
Acropolis itself. This is understandable for, 
except to archeologists and paranoiacs, a 
distinguished building which is reasonably 
complete is always more easy to appreciate 
and enjoy than a masterpiece in fragments 
upon the ground. So, evidently, thought 
Mr. Cecil Stewart when he was awarded a 
travelling scholarship from Edinburgh 
College of Art. In choosing Byzantine art 
and architecture, he may not have been the 
first to pursue what Lecky called ‘this dis- 
gusting subject’, but his choice was wise, for 
not only does this study involve a tour of 
the loveliest parts of Europe from Italy to 
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Istanbul, but the student can visit— 
‘physically instead of down the pages of a 
book or the corridors of a museum’—a 
living fragment of his chosen past. At 
Athos is preserved not only the form of a 
thousand-year-old civilization but also its 
spirit, and it is clear from Mr. Stewart’s 
description of his visit to its monasteries 
that he, like so many of his predecessors, 
has been caught by its magic and become 
subject to its spell. The record of his journey 
from Athens to Athos, and from Salonika 
to Ravenna, is less ambitious than its title, 
and follows no particular architectural 
chronology. He does not, like Robert 
Byron, pursue any esthetic theory, nor does 
he, as Robert Weir did, make a close 
analysis of any particular monument. Not 
everyone will accept all his facts or agree 
with all his opinions. Nobody however 
could fail to be excited by the lovely photo- 
graphs, nearly 100 of them, which illustrate 
the text so admirably. 

‘Byzantine Legacy’ is a modest rather 
muddled book, but its engaging enthusiasm 
and generous illustrations make it a wel- 
come addition to the literature of the Near 
East which, until the recent studies of 
Byron, Talbot-Rice, Megan and Dalton 
were published, has remained too long the 
private battlefield of foreign scholars. 


HUGH CASSON [A] 


Commonsense Church Planning, by H. S. 
Goodhart-Rendel. 4to. pp. 19. London: The 
Incorporated Church Building Society. 
1947. Is. 


Architectural Requirements and Suggestions: 
Old Churches. The Incorporated Church 
Building Society. 1938. 3d. 
Architectural Requirements and Suggestions: 
New Churches. The Incorporated Church 
Building Society. 1938. 6d. 


Mr. Goodhart-Rendel’s analytical study 
of the basic requirements of church 
planning is the second in a series of book- 
lets to be issued by the Incorporated 
Church Building Society. Written with the 
logic of a designer and the knowledge of an 
historian it will be of considerable value to 
architects and church councils, not only in 
connection with the building of new 
churches but also in the critical apprecia- 
tion of old work. 

Various sections deal briefly with the 
main problems of layout, seating, simple 
and complex plans, the sanctuary, pulpit, 
baptistry, choir and organ, the chapel, 
tower, porch, sacristy and, finally, with 
section and elevation. 

Two further booklets have been pub- 
lished setting out the requirements of the 
Committee of Honorary Consulting Archi- 
tects in connection with the building of new 
churches and alterations to old structures. 


The Heritage of Leicestershire. By W. G. 
Hoskins. Photographs by F. L. Atten- 
borough. xi+ 88 pp.+ plates (52 figs.), map. 
Leicester: E. Backus. 1946. 6s. 

This is a model of what a small county 
architectural monograph should be, and 
illumines a little-known region. The text 1s 


evenly apportioned between Earthworks 
Old roads and bridges, Churche: and 
monastic houses, Country house and 
manor houses, and The smaller ho::3es of 
the countryside, and holds a fair + :lance 
between the capital city and the res. The 
vivid photographic illustrations al do 
these things. The book is factual, anc not a 
cautionary guide, but examples are g: en of 
‘almost the last of the good building in the 
town’ [Leicester] (1836) and ‘the end of 
good building in the county’ (c. 1840); the 
influence of geology is stressed in p: ssing, 
There is an outline map and a good index 
to places. One wishes that the same thing 


were done for all other counties H.V.MR 


The Complete Law of Housing, Fourth 
Edition. By H. A. Hill, M.A., Barrister-at- 
Law, and D. P. Kerrigan, B.L. (Edin.), 
Barrister-at-Law. 4to. pp. xlvi + 880, 
Butterworth & Co. (Publishers), Ltd. and 
Shaw & Sons, Ltd. 1947. 37s. 6d. 

The aim of the authors of this edition of the 
Complete Law of Housing has been to state 
the law as it existed on 1 December 1946, 
and as the volume commences with the 
Housing Act 1936, it embraces 10 years of 
legislation. Book I contains Housing Enact- 
ments up to 1946 with Statutory Rules and 
Orders and circulars and memoranda of 
the Ministry of Health. Book II deals with 
the law relating to compulsory purchase of 
land and compensation. Compulsory pur- 
chase provisions relating to acquisitions 
under Part V of the Housing Act 1936, are 
now to be found in the Acquisition of Land 
(Authorization Procedure) Act 1946, and 
this Act is included in the volume. 

The several Acts are printed in full and 
the authors have added notes to each sec- 
tion together with references to law cases 
which have arisen under those sections. 

It is very convenient to have Acts of 
Parliament relating to a particular subject 
within the covers of one volume, and this 
edition should be in the library of those who 
are concerned with a somewhat compli- 


cated subject. C. WOODWARD [4] 


The Heraldry of Canterbury Cathedral: The 
Great Cloister Vault, by Commander [s) 
A. W. B. Messenger. Published by the 
Friends of Canterbury Cathedral. 8vo. 148 
pp. illus. 1947. 18s. 

This book, which is entitled Volume I of a 
series to be devoted to the heraldry of 
Canterbury Cathedral, catalogues the eight 
hundred and more shields of arms which 
decorate the vaulting of the Great Cloister. 
First is an Inventory, well illustrated by 
photographs; this is followed by an 
Armorial, consisting of an alphabetical list 
of names with blazons; finally there is an 
Ordinary of the armorials, which provides a 
third source of reference. 

These shields of arms, which were re- 
emblazoned by Professor E. W. Tristram 
just before the war of 1939, represent some 
of the finest medieval armorial art we 
possess, and certainly the most imposing 
series of Royal shields of arms. They were 
the subject of a written and illuminated 
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record made at the same time by students 
o! the Royal College of Art under the 
direction of Professor Tristram. 

After many years of keen but unnecessary 
ir terest in the so-called science of heraldry 
—-a period which can be traced back to the 
treatises of writers of the 17th and 18th 
centuries—it is indeed refreshing and 
proper that so much emphasis should be 
g ven to the work under review to heraldry 
as an art, and this point is borne out very 
strongly in the photographic plates. 

The Friends of the Cathedral are to be 
congratulated on their publishing such a 
valuable record. L. C. EVETTS 


Communitas: Means of Livelihood and Ways 
of Life, by Percival and Paul Goodman. 
8) in.X11 in. x+141 pp.+front. Text. 
illus. Chicago: University of Chicago Press; 
Cambridge: University Press. 1947. £1 13s. 
Anyone interested in our environment and 
its future, whatever his school of thought, 
will eagerly read a new book on the subject. 
This book is an analysis of planning for 
production and consumption, for working 
and living, in conditions of ‘surplus tech- 
nology’; that is to say, in conditions where 
the goods produced exceed subsistence 
needs, where many alternative means of 
production are at hand, and where there 
are sufficient reserves of goods and pro- 
ductivity to bridge the interruption caused 
by re-planning. 

When reading such books, of which 
there are many, I wonder if a new art form 
is developing, and rapidly becoming almost 
as popular as architecture itself. I mean the 
representation in drawings or words of a 
theoretical and imaginary city of the 
future. It has even developed its own 
language, which I, at any rate, find it rather 
difficult to understand. With Le Corbusier, 
the image is visual, a fantastically wonderful 
city, a work of art, if not of architecture, an 
example of the new art form. In Com- 
munitas, the means of expression is verbal 
rather than visual, and the new cities are 
perceived with the mind, rather than with 
the mind's eye. So it is only natural that the 
diagrams illustrating it seem irrelevant and 
unconvincing compared with the brilliantly 
dramatic and suggestive sketches of Le 
Corbusier. 

After an outline of modern plans, which 
includes references to La Ville Radieuse, 
Sitte, Soviet Planning, Fuller’s Dymaxion, 


Broad Acres and the T.V.A. Plan, the 
authors describe three patterns for com- 
munity life, not concrete plans (which, as 
they say, depend on site, history, and popu- 
lation), but models for the purpose of 
analysis of three kinds of conditions. These 
three models are in fact general solutions 
to the problem of community life with a 
‘surplus technology’, first, in highly 
industrialized and populous places; second, 
in places of sparse settlement, new industry 
and new culture; and, third, in old and 
populous countries with ancient cultures 
but relatively littlke modern technology. 
But, although these models, or ‘paradigms’, 
are an essential part of the book, I found 
other parts of very great interest; the 
varying place of industry in the history of 
planning, from the first industrial cities 
where houses and factories were almost 
one, to the first garden cities, where the 
very existence of it was ignored; the 
authors’ analysis of the resulting present- 
day divorce between work and leisure, be- 
tween ‘life’ at home and ‘not-life’ at work; 
and much else besides that is absorbing 
and stimulating. 

I like the book for its wide grasp, and for 
the interesting side issues it discovers, some 
of which—the proper size of factories, the 
relative ‘procreativeness’ of town and 
country, and the section called ‘ailanthus’ 
for instance—I should like to see developed 
and taken to their logical conclusion. 

The book ends with appendices on a 
master plan for New York, public housing 
in New York, the problem of subsistence 
housing in metropoles, and with a plan for 
the rejuvenation of a blighted industrial 
area of New York City. 

Let us hope there will be no end to such 
books, or to the opportunity for reading 
them. And may they be as theoretical and 
experimental as possible, this being their 
proper ‘medium’. A distinction should be 
made between these voyages of discovery 
into the unknown, and the more solid 
schemes for actual building, inevitably less 
adventurous, and less helpful as a means of 
discovery. 

But there should be another side to this 
game. Novelists, whose proper study is 
mankind, should construct the life history 
of ordinary people living their ordinary 
lives in these towns. (I have read just such 
a story recently, an excellent one, but 
unfortunately that is all I can remember 


about it.) For man seems to work on an 
elaborate and incalculable system of per- 
verseness and paradox. He is adaptable up 
to a point, but even the most convincing of 
these theoretical cities of the future might 
discover some unpredictable prejudice of 
human nature, and become in time a 
deserted ruin. FELIX GOLDSMITH [4] 


What about a House Again? By Guy Church 
and Major R. Drysdale Smith. 4to. pp. 
vili+120. London. Rockliff Publishing 
Corporation, Ltd. 1947. 15s. 

This book, which appears to have been 
written when restrictions were a trifle less 
severe, is intended for the layman requiring 
a house. Although some of the designs 
shown in Chapter 10 may make him think 
twice about taking the plunge, he will find 
in other chapters useful hints on construc- 
tion, conversion, exterior protection, in- 
terior details and equipment. 


1. Plumbing for Schools, the use of Lead 
Pipe. Bulletin No. 116. Lead Industries 
Development Council. 4to. pp. 12. London 
(1947). 

2. Sheet Zinc for building. Notes for 
Plumbers and Zinc Workers on the working 
of Sheet Zinc. Zinc Development Associa- 
tion. 7} in. by 5 in. Oxford. 1947. 

3. Handbook of Structural Design in the 
Aluminium Alloys, By J. E. Temple. 4to. pp. 
147. Birmingham. James Booth & Co. 1947. 
£1 Is. 

4. Electric Wiring Diagrams. By G. E. 
Stubbs. ob. 3} in. by 5 in. E. & F. N. Spon, 
Ltd. 1947. 3s. 

Four reference booklets containing useful 
technical information, with explanatory 
diagrams and tabulated data. 


Domestic Drainage, by the Plumbing Com- 
mittee of the Building Research Board of 
the Department of Scientific and Industrial 
Research. Post-War Building Studies series 
No. 26. 4to. pp. 11. H.M.S.O. 1947. 6d. 
This further addition to the admirable 
series of Post-War Building Studies gives a 
brief account of commonly occurring de- 
fects in domestic drainage, general design 
of domestic drainage systems, materials and 
construction, also subjects requiring further 
investigation and research. 





Correspondence 


REILLY SCHOLARSHIP AND MEDAL 
FUND 
Sir—AlIthough Sir Charles Reilly’s services 
to architecture generally and to architec- 
tural education in particular have been 
Officially recognized by the conferment of a 
Knighthood and by the award of the 
R.J.B.A. Gold Medal, we believe that many 
architects and especially those who are old 
students of the Liverpool School of Archi- 
tecture will wish to support a project in- 
tended further to honour him in a manner 
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we are confident would give him the greatest 
pleasure. 

It is now proposed that a Scholarship 
and Medal to bear his name should be 
established in the Liverpool School of 
Architecture and that these should be 
awarded annually for the best solution of a 
design problem to be set and judged in the 
School, the object of the award so made 
being to enable the student who receives it 
to advance his or her architectural studies. 

A subscription list has been opened and 
it is hoped that all former students of the 
School who were warmed by the blaze of 
Sir Charles Reilly’s enthusiasm and who 


count amongst their happiest days those 
which they spent working under his direc- 
tion, will be anxious to assist in founding 
this Scholarship and Medal. It is also hoped 
that this appeal may be widely and gener- 
ously supported by other members of the 
architectural profession. 
The following are members of the Com- 
mittee sponsoring this proposal :— 
Lionel B. Budden E. Maxwell Fry 
William Crabtree W. G. Holford 
A. G. Sheppard Fidler John Hughes 
John H. Forshaw Gordon Stephenson 
Philip G. Freeman Denis Winston. 
Subscriptions should be sent to the Hon. 
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Secretary and Treasurer, Mr. A. G. Shep- 
pard Fidler, c/o Barclays Bank Ltd., 170 
Fenchurch Street, London, E.C.3. Cheques 
should be crossed ‘Reilly Scholarship and 
Medal Fund’. Yours faithfully, 

N. J. ASLAN [4], Chairman 


THE LATE VICTOR D. HORSBURGH 
Sitr,—As one of the very small number now 
remaining of those who had contacts with 
Victor D. Horsburgh in the early days of 
his career, I am tempted to add my small 
quota of recollections of him to what may 
be offered by others who knew him. When 
I commenced my training under R. Rowand 
Anderson in Edinburgh in the declining 
years of last century, Horsburgh then had 
the senior position in the drawing office. 
The chief assistant was George M. Watson, 
one of the most brilliant draughtsmen of 
his day, and it is not unlikely that Hors- 
burgh learnt many tricks of the pencil from 
him. His most notable associate in the 


office at that time was R. S. Lorimer, then 
on the point of completing his term of 
pupilage. I have no knowledge as to 
whether Horsburgh was articled to Ander- 
son, but I think it not unlikely as he was ofa 
well-known Edinburgh family, his father 
being, indeed, one of the notabilities of the 
city. A little later his associates at Ander- 
son’s were John James Joass and F. W. 
Deas, who are, I think, still with us and 
no doubt retain pleasant recollections of 
the architectural atmosphere of the office 
in those far-off days. 

Anderson’s principal work at that time 
was the McEwan Hall of the New College 
of Edinburgh University, an undertaking 
which many will now regard rather as an 
interesting essay in architectural design than 
as a serious contribution to the planning 
of an auditorium. Anderson set up a separ- 
ate staff in rooms adjoining the hall to work 
out the multitudinous details of which he 
was so fond and Horsburgh was in charge 


of it for a year or two. It speaks well i dr his 
abilities that he was given this posit‘on as 
Anderson was not the man to sufi+ in- 
competence gladly. My articles being :om- 
pleted, I left Edinburgh before the wrk at 
the hall was finished and so lost touc!. with 
Horsburgh, but I followed his subsequent 
career with great interest. Yours very .aith- 
fully, J. STUART SYME [F} 


THE ORIGINS OF DISTRICT HEA™ ING 


Sir,—I should be grateful if you would :!low 
me a few lines in which to correct Mr, 
Kell’s misreading of my letter in you: last 
issue. He had attributed the origina! idea 
of District Heating to Brunel; I sugg:sted 
that J. C. Loudon (misprinted as London) 
may have preceded him by a few years. My 
reference to Perkins as the inventor of 
modern ‘central’ heating (surely a fair 
description) was incidental. A reply seems 
hardly called for. Yours faithfully, 
GODFREY SAMUEL [F) 





Notes and Notices 


NOTICES 


The Inaugural General 
November 1947, at 6 p.m. 
The inaugural meeting of the session 1947-48 
will be held on Tuesday 11 November 1947, at 
6 p.m., for the following purposes :— 

To read the minutes of the Eleventh General 
Meeting of the Session 1946-47, held on Tues- 
day 24 June 1947. 

Sir Lancelot Keay, K.B.E., M.Arch. (Lvpl.), 
President, to deliver the inaugural address of 
the session. 

To present the London Architecture Bronze 
Medal 1946 to Messrs. Horace Farquharson 
and Donald H. McMorran [FF] for their build- 
ing, Blackheath Road Police Section House. 


Meeting, Tuesday 11 


Revision of the R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional 
Charges 

In accordance with Bye-law 38, the Council at 
their meeting on 14 October 1947, having 
considered observations submitted by mem- 
bers, confirmed their decision made on 24 June 
1947, that the Scale of Charges should be 
amended as follows :— 

(i) £200 and £4,000 be substituted respec- 

tively for £100 and £2,000 as the contract 

sums applicable to the basic percentage scale 

under Clause 2 (a) (ii). 

(ii) Until further notice, on all final accounts 

for fees chargeable under Clauses 2 and 7 up 

to and not exceeding a total of £1,150 there 
shall be a surcharge of 15 per cent on the 
first £1,000 of the fee. 

The Council decided that the effective date 
for these amendments to come into force shall 
be 1 December 1947, and that the amendments 
shall not be applied retrospectively to any 
work for which instructions had been given to 
the architect prior to this date. 


Scale of Architects’ Fees for State-aided Multi- 
storey Flats (Revised 1947) 

Having regard to the desirability of employing 
architects for the design of multi-storey flats 
likely to be erected by Local Authorities and 
Public Utility Societies and to aid in the 
solution of the housing problem generally, the 
R.I.B.A. have drawn up a special Scale of 
Charges relating thereto. It is essentially in the 
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interest of all parties that the architect should 
be charged with the control throughout all 
stages of the Scheme in order that his designs, 
drawings and specifications may be adequately 
interpreted. The scale throughout is exclusive 
of reasonable travelling and out-of-pocket ex- 
penses and printers’ charges for additional 
copies of drawings and documents. The scale 
applies to a State-aided Housing Scheme (not 
including houses of a smaller type) of Multi- 
storey Flats to be carried out on one site and 
executed continuously under one building 
contract. 


A, DESIGN AND SUPERVISION 

(1) For taking instructions, preparing sketch 
plans, submitting to Committee, making varia- 
tions to suit requirements and re-submitting, 
preparing j-inch and }-inch scale working 
drawings and full-size details of the approved 
designs, submitting plans to the Local 
Authority as required by building regulations, 
obtaining quotations for P.C. sums, preparing 
a specification, obtaining tenders from con- 
tractors, submitting tenders to the Committee 
and advising the Committee on the contract, 
supplying drawings and instructions to the 
contractors as provided for in the Conditions 
of the Building Contract, general supervision 
of the work but not constant superintendence, 
reporting to the Committee on the progress 
of the work, instructing Clerk of Works, 
issuing certificates and making report under the 
maintenance clause of the contract and settling 
final accounts, the fees are to be: 
If the cost is: 

below £10,000 5 

between a = £30,000 44%, Min. fee cu 


000 ,, 0,000 4 % ” 1,350 
£70,000 ,, £100°000 33% £3 


- £100,000 ,, £150,000 34% » &y100 
£150,000 ,, £200,000 34% » £5,250 

99 £200,000 ,, £250,0003 % £6,500 
above £250,000 22% » £7,500 


(2) Should it be necessary to repeat the 
erection of a block of flats of a similar design 
to a block already erected, the fee is to be re- 
duced by 20 per cent on the cost of the repeti- 
tion in accordance with the terms of paragraph 
(1) of the appended ‘Interpretations’. 

(3) Where it is necessary to employ con- 
sultants the scale shall be modified in accord- 


ance with the terms of paragraph (2) of the 
appended ‘Interpretations’. 

(4) The Scale does not include architects’ 
services where direct generation and supply of 
district lighting, heating or hot water is in- 
volved. In such cases special terms should be 
agreed between client and architect. 

B. ADDITIONAL SERVICES NOT INCLUDED UNDER 

A ABOVE 

The following services for which the archi- 
tect may be employed will be charged on a 
quantum meruit basis: 


Negotiations relating to the site. 

Making surveys, measurements and plans of 

the site or existing buildings or taking levels. 

Making drawings for and negotiations with 

Ground Landlords and Public Authorities 

not referred to above. 

Making arrangements in respect of party- 

walls, rights of light and other easements. 

Making extra drawings for the client, con- 

tractor and sub-contractor or Clerk of 

Works’ use. 

Work in connection with litigation and 

arbitration. 
C. ABANDONED WORKS 

Where any of the architect’s services have 
been rendered under Section A of this Scale 
and the whole or part of the proposed scheme 
is subsequently abandoned, reduced fees shall 
be payable in accordance with the amount of 
work done. 


Interpretations 


The following interpretations have been 
approved by the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects and accepted by the 
Ministry of Health: 

1. ERECTION OF REPETITION BLOCKS 

(a) No reduction for repetition is to be made 
in the Scale of Fees in respect of similar 
blocks in the first contract. 

(b) The reduction in the Scale of Fees would 
only arise where there is another con- 
tract containing similar blocks to blocks 
erected under a previous contract. 

(c) The word ‘similar’ means—to which 
existing working drawings can be used 
above damp-proof course level with only 
minor amendments. 

(d) Where in a subsequent contract for the 
same client it is necessary to repeat the 
design of similar blocks built under 4 
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preceding contract, the fee for the first 
of such similar blocks is to be the full 
Scale fee without deduction. The fee 
for the repetition of each of the remainder 
of such similar blocks in the subsequent 
contract is to be the appropriate Scale fee 
less one-fifth. 


2. EMPLOYMENT OF CONSULTANTS 


Where consultants are employed in con- 
nection with the work, the Architect’s fee shall 
be reduced by not more than one-sixth of the 
Architect’s fee for the work upon which the 
services of a consultant are retained provided 
tha! ‘he total fee, which would have been pay- 
able had the Architect carried out all the work, 
shaii not be reduced by more than one-tenth. 


3. SHOPS WITH MULTI-STOREY FLATS OVER 


Where shops with multi-storey flats over are 
concerned, extra architectural work may be 
involved and, where this is the case, some 
reasonable extra fee should be agreed between 
the parties. 


4, CONTRACTS RELATING TO WORK ON 

THAN ONE SITE 

When one contract relates to work on more 
than one site, more architectural work is likely 
to be called for than if on one site only, and 
some reasonable extra fee should be agreed 
between the parties. 
5. The Scale of Fees for Multi-Storey Flats 
does not cover architectural services in con- 
nection with the design and execution of the 
various Other classes of buildings which today 
are included to an increasing extent in urban 
housing developments, as for example, social 
centres, club buildings, clinics, nursery schools, 
churches, shopping centres, etc., the design of 
which should be at the scale appropriate to 
buildings of this character; namely, the normal 
R.I.B.A. Scale of Professional Charges. 
en 
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Building Exhibition, Olympia, 19 November 
to 4 December 1947 

Before the war it was customary for the Secre- 
tary of the R.I.B.A. to send an invitation to 
members to attend the Building Exhibition at 
Olympia. Through the kindness of the organizer 
of the Exhibition, Mr. H. Greville Montgomery 
{Hon. A] each ticket presented will ensure the 
payment of 3s. as a contribution to the Archi- 
tects’ Benevolent Society. 

The Exhibition will be open from 19 Novem- 
ber to 4 December 1947 inclusive, and it is 
hoped that members of the Institute will use 
the ticket enclosed with this issue of the 
JOURNAL. 


R.I.B.A. (Archibald Dawnay) Scholarships, 
1947-48 

In accordance with the terms of the will of the 
late Sir Archibald Dawnay, the Royal Institute 


of British Architects have awarded scholarships 
of £65 for the academical year 1947-48 to the 
following students: 

Mr. G. P. Howes (School of Architecture, 

Schools of Technology, Art and Commerce, 

Oxford). 

Mr. Ian H. Smith (School of Architecture, 

Schools of Technology, Art and Commerce, 

Oxford). 

Mr. D. P. Whitehorn (Aberdeen School of 

Architecture). 

Mr. Roger Booth (Leeds School of Archi- 

tecture). 

Mr. G. Clayton Smith (Leeds School of 

Architecture). 

The scholarships are intended to foster the 
advanced study of construction and the im- 
provement generally of constructional methods 
and materials and their influence on design. 


The Reception of New Members at General 
Meetings 

The procedure for the introduction and recep- 
tion of new members at General Meetings is 
now as follows. New members will be asked to 
notify the Secretary beforehand of the date of 
the General Meeting at which they desire to be 
introduced, and a printed postcard will be sent 
to each newly elected member for this purpose. 
They will be asked to take their seats on arrival 
in a special row of seats reserved and marked 
for them. At the beginning of the meeting, on 
the invitation being given to present themselves 
for formal admission, each new member will be 
led up to the Chairman by one supporter, and 
the Chairman will formally admit him to 
membership. 

The introduction and reception of new mem- 
bers will take place at any of the Ordinary 
General Meetings of the Royal Institute. 

11 November 1947, Inaugural Meeting. 
10 February 1948, Presentation of Medals and 

Prizes. 

6 April 1948, Presentation of Royal Gold 

Medal. 


Exhibition of Architects’ Working Drawings 
An Exhibition of Architects’ Working Draw- 
ings will be held at the R.I.B.A. from 22 to 30 
October 1947 inclusive between the hours of 
10 a.m. and 7 p.m. (Saturday 10 a.m. and 
5 p.m.). The exhibition will contain the draw- 
ings that a practising architect hands to a con- 
tractor, and some very comprehensive sets will 
be shown. A special Students’ Evening will be 
held at the exhibition on Wednesday 29 October 
at 6.30 p.m. All students are cordially invited 
to attend. It is hoped that the architects who 
have lent exhibits, or their representatives, will 
be present in order to explain the drawings to 
students. No cards of admission are required. 
Refreshments will be provided. 


COMPETITIONS 


New Memorial Building at Great Russell Street, 
W.C.1, for the T.U.C. 
The General Council of the Trades Union 
Congress invite architects of British nation- 
ality, or architects resident in this country, to 
submit designs in competition for the T.U.C. 
Memorial Building, which they propose to 
erect on a site in Great Russell Street, London. 
Assessor: Sir Percy Thomas, O.B.E., Hon. 
LL.D., P.P.R.I.B.A. 
Premiums: £2,000, £1,000 and £500. 
Last day for submitting designs: 31 May, 1948. 
Last day for questions: | December, 1947. 
Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the General Secretary, Trades Union Con- 
gress, Smith Square, London, S.W.1. 
Deposit: £2 2s. Od. 


Proposed Memorial at Liverpool to the Missing 
Naval Auxiliary Personnel of the Second World 
War 

The Imperial War Graves Commission invite 
Architects who are ex-serving members of 
His Maijesty’s Forces to submit designs in 
competition for the Memorial to the Missing 
Naval Auxiliary Personnel of the Second World 
War, which they propose to erect on a site on 
the promenade at Liverpool. 

Assessor: Mr. Edward Maufe, A.R.A. [F]. 

Premiums: £100, £60 and £30. 

Last day for submitting designs: 19 Decem- 
ber 1947. 

Conditions may be obtained on application 
to the Secretary, Imperial War Graves’ Com- 
mission, 32 Grosvenor Gardens, S.W.1. 

Deposit: £1. 


Correction 

Mr. Michael Powell [A] is also a partner in the 
firm of Powell and Moya, which was com- 
mended for designs submitted for the com- 
petition for the proposed technical college at 
Peterborough. His name was omitted in error 
in the result of the competition published in 
the September JOURNAL. 


BOARD OF 
ARCHITECTURAL 
EDUCATION 


Examination for the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town 
Planning 
At the Examination held in July 1947 the fol- 
lowing were successful and have been awarded 
the R.I.B.A. Diploma in Town Planning: 
Fairhurst, Robert Francis 
Poppleton, William Claude. 





Obituaries 


Harold Ogle Tarbolton [F] died on 31 July. He 
was born at Nottingham in 1869, son of 
Marriott Ogle Tarboiton, civil engineer. He 
was educated at Chigwell, Essex, and at the 
Royal Academy Architectural School 1892-95, 
and was articled to Geo. T. Hine [F], Nott- 
ingham and London, and received his early 
training with Gerald C. Horsley [F], London. 
He travelled abroad, and in 1895 commenced 
practice in Edinburgh. In 1900 in colleagueship 
with the late John Kinross, R.S.A. (one of the 
Most outstanding architects of his time), 
placed him in a foremost position, being 
jointly responsible for the design of Mander- 
ston, Duns, Berwickshire, and The Peel, 
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Selkirkshire; 1904-06 he was President of the 
Edinburgh Architectural Association. He 
joined the firm of Hay and Henderson in 1907. 

Mr. Tarbolton was an active member of 
Edinburgh Parish Council for some years, a 
member of the Board and Convener of the 
Building Committee of the Royal Edinburgh 
Hospital, and also a member of the Board of 
the Edinburgh College of Art and the Heriot- 
Watt College. In 1934 he was elected an R.S.A. 
In 1938 elected a member of the Royal Fine 
Art Commission for Scotland in place of the 
late Sir George Washington Browne, R.S.A. 
He was a member of the Amenity Committee 
which considered the works carried out under 
the Galloway Water Power Act of 1929, and 
later acted as advisory architect and also de- 
signed their housing schemes. 


In 1933 he was joined by the late Sir Matthew 
M. Ochterlony, Bart [F], and in 1944 was 
appointed advisory architect to the North of 
Scotland NHydro-Electric Board and was 
responsible for the design of power stations 
at Loch Sloy and Tummel-Garry schemes. 
James Andrew Minty [F], who died on 5 
August, was born in 1857 and educated at 
Edinburgh and London Universities. He com- 
menced personal practice in 1890. Among his 
principal architectural works were almshouses 
at Wareham; Connaught Hospital, Waltham- 
stow; St. Francis Church, Boreham Wood; and 
the Sir Waltham Wallace Memorial at Elden- 
slie. He was an expert on light and air. The 
practice is being carried on by Mr. W. Stanley 
Minty [A] and Mr. R. J. Hugh Minty [F], 14 
Bedford Row, W.C.1. 
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Members’ Column 


This column is reserved for notices of changes of 
address, partnership and partnerships vacant, or 
wanted, practices for sale or wanted, office 
accommodation, and personal notices other than 
for posts wanted as salaried assistants for which 
the Institute’s Employment Register is maintained. 


APPOINTMENTS 


Mr. P. F. Burridge [F] has been appointed 
Housing Architect to the City of Lincoln. His 
temporary address is Grand Hotel, Lincoln. 


Mr. Eric Davies [A] has been appointed 
Deputy County Architect at County Hall, 
Beverley, E. Yorks, where all communications 
should now be addressed. 


Mr. A. B. Llewelyn Roberts [F], who recently 
visited East Africa to advise Messrs. Bovill, 
Matheson and Co., Ltd., on various building 
projects, has been appointed Consulting Archi- 
tect to the firm. He leaves London shortly to 
take up permanent residence in Nairobi. 


Mr. B. F. Ratcliffe [4] has been appointed as 
a Senior Assistant Architect in Charge with the 
County Architect, West Riding County Council 
not Senior Architect in Charge as stated in the 
August JOURNAL. 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 

Mr. H. E. D. Adamson [A] is now in practice at 
2a Simpsons Road, Bromley, Kent (Ravens- 
bourne 2775), where he will be pleased to 
receive trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. A. H. Archard [L] and Mr. K. C. Dyer [L], 
practising as Archard & Dyer, and Mr. J. P. 
Worrow [A] have amalgamated their practices 
and will continue to operate from 20 Lowndes 
Street, Knightsbridge, S.W.1 (Sloane 3668), 
under the title of Archard, Worrow and Dyer. 


Messrs. Davidson, Marsh and Co., 16/18 Athol 
Street, Douglas, Isle of Man, have taken into 
partnership Mr. C. J. Kneen [LZ], who has been 
Assistant Architect to the Borough of Barking 
since his release from the Army. 


Mr. Raymond Erith [F], who since the war has 
been practising at Dedham House, near Col- 
chester (Dedham 2173), has opened another 
Office at 5 Queen Street, Ipswich (Ipswich 4232). 


Mr. Arnold F. Hooper [F], practising as 
Hooper, Belfrage and Hooper, at Norfolk 
House, Norfolk Street, London, W.C.2, has 
taken into partnership Mr. Michael J. F. 
Secret [A]. 

Mr. W. H. Gunton [F] and Mr. E. N. Clifton 
[F], practising as Gunton and Gunton, Empire 
House, St. Martin’s-le-Grand, E.C.1, announce 
the dissolution of their partnership with Mr. 
Hugh Gilford [F], who is retiring from practice. 


Mr. Ian Jeffcott [L] is now practising at 286 
King’s Road, Chelsea, S.W.3 (Flaxman 9250). 


Mr. Alister MacDonald [F] is now conducting 
his professional practice from 167 Oxford 
Street, London, W.1 (Gerrard 6716). 


Mr. Ernest Albert Newton [F] has relinquished 
his appointment as Chief Architect to Messrs. 
Gallagher, Ltd., and is resuming private prac- 
tice at 58 Rodney Street, Liverpool, 1 (Royal 
4816). 

Mr. Arthur A. Stewart [A] has restarted his 
practice at Grove Meadow, Jordans, Bucking- 
hamshire. 

Mr. T. S. Tait [F] and his son, Mr. Gordon 


Tait [A], announce that, following the retire- 
ment of Mr. Francis Lorne [F], they are con- 
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tinuing the practice of Sir John Burnet, Tait 
and Lorne, in both London and Edinburgh, 
under the style of Sir John Burnet, Tait and 
Partners. 


Messrs. Vine and Vine [AA] have opened an 
office in Southern Rhodesia and will be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc., at 
P.O. Avondale, Salisbury, Southern Rhodesia. 


Mr. J. Wilks [A], of 72 Sunderland Road, 
South Shields, has opened an office at 29 King 
Street, South Shields, where he would be 
pleased to receive trade catalogues, etc. 


CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Mr. Thomas F. Ford [F] has removed to 189 
Victoria Street, London, S.W.1 (Victoria 7296). 


Mr. R. Y. Goodden [A] has removed his office 
from 110 Old Brompton Road, S.W.7, to 29 
Buckingham Street, Strand, W.C.2 (Temple 
Bar 1071). 


Mr. J. O. Griffin [A] is now located at 87a 
Northbrook Street, Newbury, Berks. 


Messrs. Hammett and Norton [AA] have re- 
moved to 29 Sackville Street, London, W.1 
(Regent 0659). 


Mr. Peter D. Hammond [A] has removed from 
Flat 2, 24 Bycuth Road, Enfield, to 84 Birch- 
wood Road, Cambridge. 


Mr. Brian H. Harmsworth [A] has removed 
from Little Cot, Rusper Road, Horsham, to 
‘Aclea’, Worthing Road, Horsham, Sussex. 


Mr. H. Guy Holt [F] of Messrs. H. Guy Holt 
and Partners is at present travelling in Aus- 
tralia. Communications to him should be sent 
c/o Manager, Barclays Bank, Havant, Hants, 
until further notice. The London address of the 
firm has been removed from 22 Southampton 
Place to 50 Pall Mall, S.W.1 (Abbey 5543). 


Mr. Edward D. Mills [F] has removed his 
offices from 127 Cheapside, London, E.C.2, to 
38a Soho Square, W.1 (Gerrard 4960), where 
he will be glad to receive trade catalogues, etc., 
relating to housing and industrial work. 


Mr. J. Newton-Smith [L], 34 Bloomsbury Way, 
W.C.1, announces that his telephone number 
has been changed to Holborn 0460. 


Mr. B. E. Orchiston [A] can now be located at 
115 Lambton Quay, Wellington, C.1, New 
Zealand, where he will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc. 


Mr. Robert Wm. Stoddart [4] has removed 
from Holmhurst, Long Road, Cambridge, to 
26 Eaton Terrace, London, S.W.1. 


Mr. F. E. Tudor [L] has removed from High 
Cross, Aldenham, Watford, Herts, to Blen- 
carn, Temple Sowerby, nr. Penrith, Cumber- 
land. 


Mr. R. T. Walters [A] has removed from 
Wyldes North End, London, N.W.3, to 7 Oak- 
wood Road, London, N.W.11 (Speedwell 1390). 


PRACTICES AND PARTNERSHIPS 
WANTED AND AVAILABLE 


Busy practice in South of England for sale. 
Freehold office building with excellent lighting 
and in prominent central position. Room for 
further expansion and/or off-letting. Reply in 
strictest confidence to Box 85, C/o Secretary, 
R.I.B.A. 


Old-established practice, with housing work in 
progress, near Leicester, for disposal. Suitable 
for branch office. Good future prospects. 
Owner retiring. House optional. Reply Box 87, 
C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A 


Associate, 30, with thorough all-round ex- 
perience, desires partnership. Londo of 
Southern Counties preferred. Reply Boa 9}, 
C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Member with London office would be pleased 
to give part-time assistance to other architects, 
Reply Box 89, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


For sale: Old-established practice in East 
Devon. Net income about £1,000 p.a. About 
£37,000 of work in hand. Reply Box 93, C/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Practice for sale in South Yorkshire industrial 
town by member taking up an appointment 
abroad. House available later if required, 
Reply Box 92, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Two members with practice in East Anglia and 
overseas require a young, qualified member as 
partner of a group. Small capital deposit neces- 
sary. Reply, stating age, qualifications and 
experience to Box 94, c/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


WANTED AND FOR SALE 


Wanted. Architect’s 2 ft. rule. Boxwood with 
scales on bevelled edges. Reply Box 83, C/o 
Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Wanted. Copy of ‘Houses and Gardens’, by 
Edwin L. Lutyens (large edition). State price 
required. Reply Box 86, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Wanted. H. H. Statham’s ‘Short Critical His- 
tory of Architecture’, 2nd edition, and ‘Archi- 
tectural Review’ for December, 1938. Reply 
Box 90, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


Wanted. Copy of ‘The Modern Flat’, by 
F. R. S. Yorke and Frederick Gibberd. Reply 
A. J. P. Glover, 29 Sanderson Road, Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne. 

For Sale. Bird’s Eye Mate Box, with brass 
corners and edges, 12 in. x 7$ in. x4} in., and 
various drawing instruments. Reply Box 84, 
C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 

For sale. Unbound copies of ‘The Architectural 


Forum’, January to October 1946 inclusive. 
Reply Box 88, C/o Secretary, R.I.B.A. 


MEMBERS RELEASED FROM THE 
SERVICES 

Mr. R. Stanley-Morgan [A] has been released 
from H.M. Forces and will be pleased to receive 
trade catalogues, etc., at 47 York Road, 
Erdington, Birmingham. 


“A.B.S” 


House-Purchase Loans 





Alternative Schemes 


1. Normal Advance: 80 per cent. of valua- 
tion. Interest: 4 per cent. gross. (Borrower 
pays Survey Fee and Legal Costs, totalling 
14 per cent. of loan.) 


. Normal Advance: 85 per cent. of valua- 
tion. Interest: 44 per cent. gross. (Office 
pays Survey Fee and own legal charges.) 


Repayment by means of an Endowment 
Assurance term not exceeding 25 years 
under (1) or 30 years under (2). 


Particulars from: The Secretary, A.B.S. 
Insurance Department, 66, Portland Place, 
London, W.1. (Tel.: WELbeck 5721.) 


R.I.B.A. JOURN ®EL 








